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The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country 


are planning today for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the 
economic structure of tomorrow’s America will depend upon the plans and 


the program followed today. 


You can render assistance to Negroes and service to your entire community by 
supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the under-privileged. 
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Christmas 1938 
will be song and laughter and the 


exchange of many gifts. There will be 

festivals and pageants depicting the birth 
of the Prince of Peace. All over Christendom 
the story will be told of the shepherds on the 
hillsides of Galilee, and of the wise men who 
sought the manger where the Christ Child lay. 
It is a wonderful story that never grows old in 
the telling. A story that for almost nineteen 
centuries has lighted the faces of little children 
and quickened the pulse of countless men and 
women. 

And there will be tears and sorrow. 

For across the world men have renounced the 
teachings of the Prince of Peace, have rejected 
the idea of the Brotherhood of Man for which 
He lived and died; and have erected altars 
dedicated not to love but to hate, not to peace 
but to war, not to God but to Mammon. 

The consequences of this abandonment of 
the fundamental concept of all religious teach- 
ings, the common brotherhood of all mankind, 
have cast a lengthening shadow over the earth. 
We stand on the verge of an uncertain future, 
so fraught with possibilities of catastrophe and 
chaos that we know not at what moment we 
shall be called upon to defend not only our 
property and our lives, but what is infinitely 
more important, our ideals which, though never 
completely attained, have been the guiding stars 
of all our efforts, the end of all our dreams. 

Christmas 1938. The same star that guided 
the wise men now looks down upon the onward 
sweep of racial prejudice, religious bigotry and 
intolerance; the enthronement of hate and the 
deliberate evocation of all that is cruel and 
brutal in man, in many parts of Europe. 


The bells ring out—Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men. 


But fear peers from the haunted faces of the 
Jews in Germany—and Justice tosses a Negro 
boy into the hands of a lynch mob in Missis- 
sippi. 

Ave Maria wells from the throats of bright- 
eyed children in the cathedral choir. 

But the broken windows of the Cardinal’s 
home echo the strains of the hymn of hate. 

Christmas 1938. Death and Destruction— 
Hate and Bitterness—Persecution and Depriva- 
tion—Oppression and Exile. 
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The Says 


REARMAMENT 


States will assemble. According to press 

reports this Congress will be called upon 
to initiate the greatest program of rearmamenit 
ever attempted in America in times of peace. 
Huge sums are to be appropriated for military 
and naval expansion that will include the con- 
struction of mighty battleships and cruisers an | 
a great aircraft armada—pursuit planes, bom|)- 
ers and the newest and most destructive weapors 
of artillery. 

Government spokesmen have announced that 
the United States will prepare to defend not 
only North America, but South America as wel! 
against the encroachment of any foreign power. 
For a long time now there has been concern in 
government circles over the alleged penetration 
of South America by Nazi German propaganda. 
Disseminated by the radio and governmental 
agents this propaganda, so it is said, has been 
growing in effectiveness and may create political 
attitudes in South America that will eventually 
bring about a crisis. 

The Conference in Peru will be watched by 
world powers to see how far a coalition of the 
Americas can be effected. The Good Neighbor 
policy of the Administration shifts its emphasis 
from trade to defense —- from the pursuit of 
peace to the contemplation of war. 

To the editor it does not seem that there is 
any real danger of invasion of the United States 
by the armed forces of Nazi Germany. And even 
less danger of invasion of South America. After 
all, this is pretty remote and therefore would 
not appear to call for the feverish preparation 
for war that the proposed rearmament pro- 
gram invites. 

But there is a danger and it is not remote. 
And that danger is that the United States will 
be invaded by the ideas of the dictator-ruled 
countries of Europe. Ideals of race and racial 
superiority, of religious intolerance and_perse- 
cution. Today these ideas are not wholly 
absent in the United States. There is consid- 
erable evidence that there are forces actively 
at work attempting to sow the vicious seeds of 
racial hate in the soil of the American Democ-. 
racy. In some sections of the country the seeds 
will fall on fertile ground prepared already by 
the forces of racial prejudice and religious big- 


otry. 


if a few days the Congress of the Unit d 


What America needs more than physical re- 
a:mament is moral and spiritual rearmament. It 
needs to examine the trends of this Democracy, 
to see how far it has strayed from the ideals of 
its founders—to see if in truth it still believes 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalien- 
able rights, and that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
SE best defense against the forces of 


Nazism in America is the realization of 

real Democracy here. Whenever the 
forces of racial tolerance are increased and the 
conflicts of racial difference resolved, the bul- 
warks of American Democracy are made 
stronger. As racial understanding and coopera- 
tion are advanced, racial antipathy and hate re- 
cede. 


The most severe test of American Democracy 
is the American Negro. As long as he suffers 
from racial oppression in the form of legal in- 
equality, economic discrimination, and _ political 
disfranchisement, no religious, racial or national 
minority is secure. It is no isolated phenomenon 
in American life that the great waves of intoler- 
ance which have occasionally swept over the 
nation have engulfed the Catholic and the Jew 
with the Negro. 

It would seem then of paramount importance 
that the forces which make for tolerance and 
understanding should now of all times receive 
the support of that group of Americans who 
still have faith in Democracy. 


Among these forces is the National Urban 
League, which for over a quarter of a century 
has been engaged in an heroic effort to advance 
the cause of racial understanding and _inter- 
racial cooperation. It is no exaggeration to say 
that without the work of the Urban League in 
the forty or more urban communities in the 
United States in which it functions, the impact 
of racial intolerance would have been immeasur- 
ably stronger. 

The Urban League has rendered a significant 
service to the Negro. It has rendered far greater 
service to American Democracy, for without 
mass appeals to prejudice or emotion, without 
fanfare and with limited funds the League has 
substituted conference for conflict, reason for 
emotion, program for propaganda in the solu- 
tion of problems arising out of the presence of 
thirteen million Negroes in America. 

If ever an organization deserved financial 
support on its record the Urban League deserves 
that support. It seems inconceivable that the 
program of the League should suffer and be 
crippled by the lack of adequate funds when 
its achievements in this most difficult field of 
human relations are realized. It would be tragic 
if current financia! disabilities are more than 
transitory. Individuals in the United States are 
generous in the support of those institutions 
which render service to mankind. The great 
American foundations have given without stint 
to the education and development of the Negro. 
There is no reason to believe that these indi- 
viduals and organizations will be forgetful of 
the role that the Urban League has played in 
the drama of race in the past and unmindful 
of its need in the unfolding drama of the pres- 
ent and future. 
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problem from the social viewpoint rather 

than the race viewpoint. White or black, 
the lower one-third of our people are ill-housed, 
and poor shelter is primarily an incident of low 
buying power. And yet I must indignantly ad- 
mit that racial discrimination by men and wo- 
men of my own pigmentation against their 
darker brothers has resulted in a brutal ag- 
gravation of the shelter-problem so far as Ne- 
groes are concerned. 

The American city, or for that matter any 
city, was never planned as a human habitation. 
It was built about the profit motive—as a center 
of production and exchange. Homes and resi- 
dential districts therefore, especially for working 
people, became merely incidental—necessary in 
the same sense as storage sheds for other indus- 
trial and commercial wares. Working-class 
quarters were unfortunately necessary, but pri- 
mitive economic wisdom dictated that the 
“overhead” for the human factor in business 
be kept as low as possible. Hence there was an 
almost total lack of social design in new work- 
ing class shelter, both in the individual dwelling 


[ usually to consider the housing 
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Negro Housing 


@ By B. J. HOVDE 


and in the mass. Wherever possible, furthermorc. 
second-hand deteriorated shelter was devoted to 
the uses of the lower income group. This proces. 
sociologists term “blight,” and it is responsible 
for most urban slums. 

Rereading what I have written in the previ- 
ous paragraph, I fear some reader may conclude 
that after all our slums must be the result of 
planning — deep-laid, nefarious, exploitative 
planning; but I hasten to add that there has 
been no such conscious, wicked plot. Our slums 
exist because we have all followed the “folk- 
ways of capitalism,” placing a premium upon 
individualistic cupidity. Negro shelter is poorer 
than white shelter because in this bitterly selfish 
game Negroes start “behind the eight-ball.” In 
this respect, Pittsburgh does not differ greatly 
from other American cities. 

Since 1900 the Negro population has steadi- 
ly increased in numbers and in proportion to the 
total population, both in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County. This was particularly true dur- 
ing the great Negro migration decade of the 
1920’s; between 1920 and 1930 United States 
census figures show that while the white popu- 
lation of Pittsburgh increased by 11 per cent 
the Negro population rose 45 per cent. In 1930 
there were 54,000 Negroes living in Pittsburgh, 
constituting 8.2 per cent of the total population, 
which is more than the average for American 
cities. Although there continues to be some im- 
migration of Negroes into this city, especially 
from the South, it has been much diminished 
since 1930, and indications are strong that ad- 
ditions may no longer be expected from that 
vource. For this three main causes are respon- 
sible: 

(1) The decline in employment opportuni- 

ties brought on by the depression. 
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2) The law requiring one full year of 
self-supported residence in the city and 
the state before relief can be extended, 
and 

3) The transformation of Pittsburgh in- 

to a closed-shop city by the union- 

ization of labor. 


Unless special public services are extended and 
radical health measures are applied, it does not 
secm likely that the Negro group in Pittsburgh 
will grow appreciably by natural increase. The 
birth rate is not sufficient to offset the high 
death rate. In 1933 Negroes, being 8.2 per cent 
of the total population in this city, suffered 14 
per cent of all deaths, 15 per cent of infant 
deaths, 24 per cent of the deaths from pneu- 
monia, and no less than 35 per cent of the 
deaths from tuberculosis. 


Everyone knows that death rates as high as 
these are in large measure the result of bad 
shelter. The most effective attack on tubercu- 
losis, for example, is to isolate the patient, if not 
by hospitalization, then at any rate by proper 
heme-care in a separate room. But how can a 
tuberculosis patient be isolated .from contact 
with the rest of the family where 66.2 per cent 
of the Negro relief population (excessively high 
in Pittsburgh) enjoy less than one room per per- 
son? No wonder then that the Tuberculosis 
League of Pittsburgh was forced to the lame 
statement in 1934, that “Until adequate hous- 
ing and hospital facilities are available, the chief 
means for controlling tuberculosis in poor Negro 
families will be their education in methods of 
preventing spread of the infection. Admittedly, 
this is a difficult job in view of the obstacles 
imposed by their poverty and their generally fa- 
talistic attitude toward tuberculosis.” 


Fortunately, the City of Pittsburgh has now 
taken steps to expand its hospital facilities. And 
three housing projects, totalling 3,000 dwelling 
units at an estimated cost of $18,500,000.00, 
have been approved by the United States Hous- 
ing Authority. All three projects are located in 
the notorious “Hill District,” where 45 per cent 
of Pittsburgh’s Negroes reside. 


A FEW facts concerning Negro housing in 

Pittsburgh may be cited w indicate the 
acuteness of the problem. According to the 1930 
census only about one-sixth of the Negro fam- 
ilies owned their own homes, whereas three- 
sevenths of the white families were owners. The 
Real Property Inventory of 1934 showed that 
about 19 per cent of the substandard housing 
of Pittsburgh was occupied by Negroes, although 
the group comprises only 8.2 per cent of the 


total population. According to the R.P.I., fur- 
thermore, about 23 per cent of the Negro fam- 
ilies pay a shelter-rent of between $10:00 and 
$17.50 a month, while only 8 per cent of the 
white families pay such low rents. In one tene- 
ment house just demolished on the Bedford 
Dwellings Site of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh, the notorious Wesley Row 
tenement, twenty-four Negro families were liv- 
ing. There were no bathing or sanitary facilities 
whatever; there were three disgraceful outdoor 
toilets for all twenty-four families; the sixty- 
four children scrambled over rank weeds and 
heaps of rubbish ; and one 9-member family oc- 
cupied a single room. Unfortunately, Wesley 
Row is not the only rotten slum dwelling occu- 
pied by Negroes -—- or whites either, for that 
matter. Forty per cent of Pittsburgh’s dwellings 
are substandard in the sense that they need 
some form of major repair. Thirty-three thous- 
and people in Allegheny County live in houses 
unfit for habitation, and an additional 166,000 
persons in the County live in houses that are 
definitely substandard. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 
should be welcomed enthusiastically by the Ne- 
gro population. Their leaders have been trying 
for years to cope with problems that are prac- 
tically insoluble without either an economic sys- 
tem which would enable the individual to rent 
good housing or government-subsidized mass 
housing. They have cooperated closely with their 
white fellow citizens to promote the housing 
movement. 

Recognizing the needs and the interests of 
the colored group, Mayor Cornelius D. Scully 
wisely provided for Negro representation on the 
local Housing Authority. The Honorable Homer 
Brown, member of the Legislature, was the first 
Negro member. He performed distinguished ser- 
vice, but withdrew after a few months in favor 
of his law partner, Richard F. Jones. Mr. Jones 
has recently been elected treasurer of the local 
Housing Authority. The Authority has found 
the good common sense, the broad human sym- 
pathies, and the outstanding legal skill of Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Jones to be invaluable assets. 

Negroes are naturally, and have every right 
to be, interested in the opportunities for em- 
ployment created by the housing movement. On 
its small staff the Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh has two Negroes, one of 
whom, Mr. Howard Jordan, is Assistant Super- 
visor of Tenant Relations. But far more im- 
portant is the Negro share in actual construc- 
tion, a problem which the local Authority dele- 
gated to a subcommittee consisting of Mr. Jones 
and Mr. George Walters, President of the Build- 
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ing Trades Council and a member of the Au- 
thority. After careful study they agreed to re- 
commend to their respective groups the plan 
which is favored by the USHA, namely a defi- 
nition of prohibited racial discrimination based 
on the percentage of skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled labor in Pittsburgh according to the 
1930 census. In 1930 about 4.5 per cent of 
skilled and semi-skilled laborers here were Ne- 
gro, and 29 per cent of unskilled laborers ; it is 
planned therefore to demand of contractors that 
the same percentages of their payrolls (in dol- 
lars and cents) be paid to Negroes. 


| ty is noteworthy that the question of segregated 

projects has not been seriously raised in 
Pittsburgh. The Housing Authority has taken 
the position that it will not be responsible for 
segregation. For many years Negroes and whites 
have lived door-to-door in the Hill District. 
Why should this happy relationship be changed 
by any act of the local Authority? It may be 
that stupid prejudices will bring pressure to bear 
on it to adopt a policy of segregation; but the 
Authority will resist. And, at any rate, it is de- 


Henry Alexander Hunt 


By GEORGE A. TOWNES 


termined not to raise up unnecessary problenis. 
Very few relief and WPA people will be able 
to occupy the homes built under the present 
legislation. This is, I think, a major defect. 
Fortunately, by law only those who need ace- 
quate rehousing may be admitted, but only tic 
slum-aristocracy, that is the regularly employed, 
will occupy the new homes. Considering tic 
very large proportion of Negroes on relief and 
on WPA this is a very serious problem, and 
indicates that Negroes must seek joint action 
with white groups to acquire one of two thing: : 
1) A’ degree of public subsidization 
which will lower rents to the point 
where these least privileged groups 
may benefit, or 
2) A definite and higher rent allowance 
in the relief budget, probably paid 
directly to a Housing Authority. 


If Negroes wish to achieve these things the, 
‘must organize themselves and cooperate wit): 
other similarly interested groups. The most pro- 
mising lines of attack are to join labor union: 
and to organize politically. 


Mp classic shades with genial friends and true. 
Where cheerful, welcome duties brought no moil. 
He planted his life-tree in friendly soil ; 

And piercing deep, its fibers lusty grew. 
Then came a summons that he set himself 
Anew, in doubtful, distant, native earth, 
That offered him nor recompense, nor pelf 
Mere privilege to serve a land in dearth. 
This fruit of golden deeds his life-tree bore: 
The humble sheep and lanky lambs he fed: 
Made pastures bloom on arid lands of yore: 
And stony glance and wanton insult led 
To change in rev'rence, ere he lay him down 


In flowery nook. henceforth. a hallowed ground. 
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The Story of a Young Negro Architect Who 
Is Helping To Carry on the Tremendous Task 
of Planning and Designing the New York 
World's Fair. 


WALTER L. ROBERTS 


skilled workers now engaged in the con- 

struction of the New York City World's 
Fair is a 25-year-old Negro architect whose work 
for the Fair’s Board of Design has attracted 
wide attention. 


He is Walter L. Roberts, a native of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 
and a graduate of the 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology at  Pitts- 
burgh. His task is the 
intricate one of helping 
to prepare engineering 
drawings showing how 
each section of the Fair 
will appear to the visitor 
when it is opened next 
spring. 


A MONG the thousands of skilled and un- 


Roberts is one of sev- 
eral colored artists en- 


gaged for important 
professional work by 
the Fair corporation, 


another being Augusta 
Savage, who has creat- 
ed a dramatic group 
symbolic of the Ameri- 
can Negro’s contribu- 
tion to the music of the 
world, to be erected on 


Rainbow Avenue in front of the Fair's Arts 
Building. The employment of these artists was 
in part due to protests of the Urban League in 
regard to what appeared to be discrimination 
against skilled Negro workers. 


noberts was educated in the public schools 
of Boston and attended the Massachusetts 
School of Art there for four years, studying ap- 
plied, industrial, and advertising designing. 
Graduating from that school in 1935, he en- 
tered Carnegie Tech. 


There he attracted the attention of Fair offi- 
cials when he won a contest for a design for a 
pylon to represent the Institute at the Fair. The 
pylon, now in process of erection, is a tower 75 
feet in height, constructed of distinctive pro- 
ducts of Pittsburgh—-steel, aluminum, and glass. 
The shaft of the tower is a circular arrangement 
of steel “T” beams, encircled near the top by 
a wide, extending band of aluminum bearing 
the name of the Institute. Between the columns, 
rising for a part of their height, are glass panels 
etched with figures and symbols representing the 
various departments of the Institute. 


Roberts will be remembered at Carnegie Tech 
for many years to come as a result of a distinc- 
tive design he created as a graduation “thesis.” 
The design was for a welded metal gate, of 
modernistic character, bearing a flashing stop 
light. The gate recently was set up to span a 
campus roadway between the College of Fine 
Arts and Margaret Morrison College. 


Walter L. Roberts 
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A Suitcase Theatre Player Ready to Portray the 
Role of “Little Eva” in one of the Satirical Skits 
Presented by the Group. 


Federal Theatre Project somewhat to task 

for its seeming discrimination against Ne- 
gro playwrights and directors, and the resultant 
lack of interest in the affairs of the project which 
this policy has, if not actually engendered, at 
least intensified among Negroes. 

This month I have better news. Harlem fin- 
ally has a theatre that is thoroughly its own, 
geared to present the type of material its people 
can appreciate and enjoy, and operated with 
no thought in mind but to reflect, as honestly 
and sincerely as the exigencies of stagecraft per- 
mit, the thinking and the dreaming of the group 
that it intends to serve. 

It is called the Harlem Suitcase Theatre, and 
its destinies are guided by the poet-playwright, 
Langston Hughes. Its name derives from the 
simple fact that all its properties, except one 
broken-down piano, might easily be packed into 
a small suitcase. Its financial backing comes 
from labor groups who just now are striving to 
build up a “people’s theatre” in America. 

It succeeds, where other groups have failed, 
in that its materials and its presentation are in- 
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digenous to the community in which it is locat- 
ed; its message “strikes home” to the hearts of 
Negro theatregoers because its arguments are 
in line with their stream of thinking and its 
technique of operation is simple and easily un- 
derstandable. 


Its piece de resistance is, and has been since 
its start last year, Hughes’ poetic drama, 
“Don’t You Want to Be Free?” This is an in- 
teresting compendium of poetry, song, and 
drama, combined in a manner that is engag- 
ingly new. The poetry stems from the author's 
early work, which many believe is still his finest. 
For song there is the blues, played on a rickety 
piano as background music and sung by the 
cast in one memorable sequence. A story of per- 
secution, lynching, and eventual union of white 
and black workers for the purpose of solving 
their common problems, holds the production 
together. 


The atmosphere of the Suitcase Theatre, and 
the method by which its plays are presented, is 
conducive to such spontaneity and freedom of 
expression as could hardly be found in the more 
formal theatre. Spectators join the actors in 
the songs that are part of the drama without 
urging or suggestion. The actors appeal to the 
audience with their problems, and the audience 
answers with almost a single voice. There are 
hisses for the villain and cheers for the hero, but 
there is also a consciousness of the social prob- 
lems that are presented, and a growing aware- 
ness of need for solving them. 


Physically, the Suitcase Theatre is not yet 
particularly attractive, although its founders 
have ambitious plans and prospects. It is locat- 
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ed a little west and a little south of the heart of 
Harlem, in a second-story loft where the rent is 
not excessive. Two small stages have been built 
along the side of one wall, but these have nei- 
ther curtains nor backdrops. Lighting effects are 
furnished by a baby-spot, a flood, and a fifty- 
cent searchlight. Such needed properties as 
trays, pans, and glasses are brought in by the 
actors from their homes. There are folding 
chairs to seat about two hundred. 


[tH admission fee is thirty-five cents, low en- 
ough for almost anyone. The audience is 
drawn from every walk of life, from laborer to 
businessman, from housemaid to housewife. 
There has rarely been a vacant seat since the 
first performance. Racially, the audience is about 
75 percent Negro and 25 percent white—muth 
better, from the point of view of Negro theatre, 
than the Federal project’s record of something 
like 70 percent white patronage last year. 
Founded last winter with a 
nucleus membership of forty- 
seven persons drawn from 
many walks of life, this un- 
usual theatrical venture had 
its roots in the earth. It was an 
outgrowth, almost if not entirely 
spontaneous, of the universal 
desire of any people to interpret 
their own life as they see and 
feel it rather than as some un- 
comprehending, though possibly 
most sympathetic, dramatist 
would paint it for the commer- 
cial stage. The directors of the 
group, realizing that the Amer- 
ican theatre has with rare ex- 
ceptions given little or no place 
to a consideration of the real 
and pressing problems of the 
Negro, decided to correct this 
by presenting on a stage of their 
own a true, clearly defined pic- 
ture of contemporary Negro 
life. If this could be accomp- 
lished, they felt, financial back- 
ing and audience support would 
come in time. Meanwhile they 
would be building a permanent 
repertory theatre designed for 
the highly important job of 
bringing the Negro people up 
to their true siavure in the 
American theatrica! scene. 


Last year, during a_three- 


month season lasting from May 
to July, the Suitcase Theatre 


offered thirty-eight performances of “Dont You 
Want To Be Free?” together with two other 
plays, “The Slave,” and Paul Green’s “The 
Man Who Died at Twelve O’Clock.” Perform- 
ances were given twice each week, and 3,500 
persons, including students, teachers, artists, 
workers of every type, and church groups came 
to see the presentations. 


This season they are offering, in addition to 
the Hughes standby, a number of skits lampoon- 
ing current events, worked out by the a-tors 
themselves and presented with gusto and good 
humor. The first of these was “From Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to Em-Fuehrer Jones,” a modern 
satire in five parts. Scheduled for presentation 
later in the year are such experimental work: 
as “Fuente Ovejuna,” adapted by Langston 
Hughes from the Spanish of Lope de Vega: 
“Organizer,” a folk-opera with music by Jame: 
P. Johnson: and a Suitcase Theatre review. 


A Scene from Langston Hughes’ drama, “Don’t You Want To Be 
Free?” Which to Date has been the Outstanding Production of the 
Suitcase Theatre. 
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ee OLD still, now, honey,” his mother 
H said, as she stuck Jerry’s legs into 
his little trousers and began button- 
ing them around the ruffled white blouse. Jerry 
stopped twisting his head around, trying to see 
his back. Instead he looked down admiringly at 
his white shoes. They had belonged to a little 
boy in a house where his mother worked, but 
they were almost as good as new, and they were 
snowy with polish. Once when Mrs. Wilson 
didn’t have enough change she had said, “Here, 
Katherine, you take these little shoes; Sonny’s 
outgrown them, and you can have them for 
your little boy. They’re worth a lot more than 
the fifty cents.” And although his mother had 
needed the money more than the shoes, she had 
taken them, because she didn’t like to say any- 
thing; Mrs. Wilson had always been so nice. 
“Jes wait now, honey, you’re gonna look cute 
as pie!” she exclaimed as she buttoned up the 
last buttonhole. Jerry’s brown face was solemn, 
but it broke into a smile when his mother backed 
off exclaiming, “Jes look at him! You never did 
see anything prettier than that! Stan still, now, 
son, en don’t get your pretty clothes dirty, nen 
we'll go jes as soon as mamma puts her hat on.” 
Obediently Jerry stood quiet with his arms still 
stuck out on each side. ““We gonna ride on the 
street car now, mamma?” he asked breathless- 
ly. He felt so splendid and glittering in his new 
clothes that he was afraid to miove. He was 
afraid he would tear a hole in them, or the but- 
tons would fall off or something. And yet the 
thought that pretty soon he’d be on the street 
car, sitting up straight, looking out of the win- 
dow like the people he had seen lots of times 
from the street, made him dizzy with excite- 
ment. His head felt as light as a balloon. He had 
to step down hard to keep his feet still. 
“Yeah, when mamma gets her hat on,” his 
mother answered, puffing a little because she 
was wearing her corset and it made it hard to 
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bfeathe. She had a different look now—-a look 
that she had only when she was dressed up. All 
around her middle was as smooth as a board. 
She had on a black coat suit that sagged at the 
hem, and a stiff white shirtwaist with a big 
ruffle sticking out in front. She put a little black 


hat on top of her head. It was one of Mis: 
Goldie’s hats that Mrs. Wilson had given her. 
“Here, Katherine,” she had said. “Here’s you 
an Easter hat. It’s almost as good as new.” It 
was a little too small, but it had a bunch of 
flowers on one side, and a little veil dangled in 
front. 

As she fixed the veil she kept talking to Jerry, 
warning him about his clothes, partly for the 
pleasure of talking about them and partly be- 
cause she felt good to be taking him somewhere, 
dressed up so cute, on a sunny April afternoon. 

“That’s right, you stan still, son,” she said, 
“en be real careful; they won't let you ride on 
the street car if you dirty, nen how will Granma 
feel, watchin for us en watchin for us en us not 
come.” 

“I ain’t gonna get dirty, mamma,” Jerry as- 
sured her, “But you got to let me sit by the 
window.” 

“Yeah, if you stay nice an clean you can,” his 
mother promised. “Granma ain’t gonna know 
her little man, honey, you’ve growed so since 
she was here. First thing you do, you go up an 
give granma a big hug so she’ll know her little 
ole boy!” 

But all Jerry could think about was the street 
car. 

“When I grow up I gonna run a street car,” 
he cried excitedly. “I gonna ride you en pappa 
en big granma en grandaddy en Aunt Minnie 
en anybody else that want to ride. You won’t 
have to pay me nothin either—it’ll be free!” 

“Lord love him, what’s he gonna think of 
next!” His mother burst into laughter. “Gonna 
run a street car!” 
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ferry, exhilarated by her laughter, skipped 
along the dirt walk, humming. The mid-after- 
noon sun shone warmly down. Jim and Edsel 
were playing by the side of the street in the 
dust. “Hey, Jerry,” they said, standing up and 
shading their eyes, staring at him. “All dressec 
up, ain’t you? Where you goin?” 

“He’s goin to see his granma,” his mother 
said, before Jerry had a chance to answer. “She’s 
sick in bed with the flu.” 

Mrs. Pickett was scrubbing off her front 
porch. She had a towel pinned around her 
head; her face was narrow and black between 
its folds. She straightened her shoulders and 
waved to Jerry and his mother. 

“How you, Mis Jones?” she asked in a high, 
polite voice. “How you, Jerry boy?” She came 
on down the walk and stood leaning on her 
broom. “My, my,” she said, smiling down at 
Jerry, “all dressed up! Ain’t he a pretty thing, 
though! He’s gettin to be a sure nough big boy, 
ain’t he?” 

“Tell Mis Pickett how old you are, son,” his 
mother prompted him. 

“Four, goin on five.” 


ERRY twisted around and rubbed his feet in 

the dirt, looking up at Mrs. Pickett. 

Both the women laughed. “Tell Mis Pickett 
where you goin,” his mother urged him. 

“Gonna ride on the street car!” Jerry almost 
yelled it, forgetting to be shy. “Come on, 
mamma,” he said, .ugging at her skirt. 

Mrs. Pickett kept beaming at him. “On the 
street car, my, my!” 

“The child never has rode on a street car be- 
fore,” his mother explained. “Yes sir, four years 
old,.and ain’t never been on a street car! You 
know most of the time I’m at work en his 
daddy’s at work, and they jes ain’t been no 
chance to take him. He can’t get his mind on 
nothin else. I’m takin him over to Lonsdale to 
see his granma. She’s been laid up in the bed a 
week en she gets lonesome for company. “Listen, 
son”—she turned again to Jerry—‘Tell Mis 
Pickett what you gonna do when you get big.” 

But Jerry wasn’t listening. He was looking 
anxiously down the block where through the 
gaps between the houses you could see the street 
cars pass on the other street. 


“Tell Mis Pickett what you told mamma jes # 7 


before we left the house,” she prodded. But fin- 
ally she had to tell it herself, and Mrs. Pickett 
laughed heartily. 

“He’s a rounder, ain’t he?” she said admir- 
ingly. 

“He’s been spoiled, though,” his mother 
apologized. “The other children is growed up 


en left us en everybody’s made so much over 
him he thinks he’s cock of the walk.” 


“you gonna let me ride on your street car, 
ain’t you, Jerry?” Mrs. Pickett asked with 
pretended anxiety. 

“Uh huh,” Jerry murmured, not listening. 

“Uh huh!” his mother said sternly, “What 
kinda way is that to talk? Where’s your manners 
at? If you don’t mind out I'll take you back 
home without ridin on no street car.” 

“Yes mam,” Jerry corrected himself hurried- 
ly to Mrs. Pickett. Then he whispered, “Mam- 
ma, we gonna miss it,” several times, but his 
mother paid no attention. She and Mrs. Pickett 
began to talk. Mrs. Pickett did most of the talk- 
ing while Jerry’s mother listened. “Oh, hush!” 
she exclaimed every few minutes to show her 
surprise at what Mrs. Pickett was saying. Jerry 
couldn’t hear, but he didn’t care anything about 
grown folks’ talk. He thought about the street 
car, and wished he could stand by the motor- 
man, and wondered vaguely even, if the motor- 
man liked him, if he would let him drive it. His 
mother always told him that if he didn’t stay 
nice and clean people wouldn’t like him, so he 
stood very still. And he wished his mother would 
stop talking and come on. 
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An old black man, pushing a cart, was com- 
ing along the street. He shoved his cart up into 
the shade and stopped and took off his hat, 
wiping his sweaty face with a blue handkerchief. 
He had on a long dirty blue coat with brass 
buttons down the front. He leaned against the 
handle of the push cart and looked over at 
Jerry; his wrinkled face broke into a smile. 

“T bet you goin somewheres,” the old man 
said in a high cracked voice. “You all dressed 
up, son; where you goin in nem pretty clothes?” 

Jerry walked slowly toward the curb. “I 
gonna ride on the street car,” he almost whis- 
pered, finally. 

“Sure nough, sure nough!” The old man 
sounded delighted. He put his hat back on his 
head and slowly pushed the cart off, chuckling 
all the time. His skinny shoulder blades stuck 
out in the back. Jerry was watching him when 
his mother said, “Come on, honey, we goin 
now.” 


S they went down the cross street toward the 

other street Jerry kept skipping. But when 

he got on the other street he didn’t skip any 
more. 

Once in a while Jerry got to go with his 
mother to the big store on this street. And he 
had noticed something funny. On Spruce Street 
she was talkative and gay, calling to the neigh- 
bors, walking so the loose flowers on her hat 
flopped gaily. But when they turned onto this 
street where the white people lived, she always 
pulled Jerry over to the side of the walk. She 
acted almost as if they weren’t supposed to be 
on that street. And that was funny, because the 
white people were his mother’s friends, and 
treated her nice. When she came home at night 
she would tell what Mrs. Wilson had said; and 
how Mrs. Wilson had given her things. Once 
when his mother had cleaned up after a party, 
Mrs. Wilson had given her a big piece of cake 
and some sandwiches to take home and said, 
“I don’t know what we’d do without you, 
Katherine.” 

Jerry always meant to ask her why she acted 
so different on the other street, but he didn’t 
know how to say it. Today he was too excited 
to bother. 

“We'll be on that old car in a few minutes 
now,” his mother told him. And just then a 
humming sound came from away down the 
track, and over the top of the hill came the 
yellow street car. Its wheels made a lot of racket 
on the rails. Jerry clutched his mother’s hand 
and ran toward the stop. “Hurry, mamma,” he 
begged frantically, “Hurry, hurry, hurry, we’re 
gonna miss it!” 

But they got there just in the nick of time. 
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The motorman on the three-twenty car .as 
a big fat man named Gus Hinkle, and this a: er- 
noon his face was red and worried. A truck jad 
got stalled on the track on his last trip in, | nd 
he had had to wait for a passenger besides. In 
all he had lost twenty-two minutes. He step ed 
down hard on the claxon and clanged d: wn 
Henson Avenue, praying that the tracks wo :\d 
stay clear and that he could make it on : ito 
town without stopping much. He hated ‘he 
Henson Avenue line—so many Negroes rode : 
and if you didn’t watch them in the afternc. ns 
they would take the whole car. And he hated 
his work anyway ; he had been raised on a far:n, 
and he hadn’t ever been satisfied since he | {t 
it. All he wanted now was to get back to tie 
country again, where you didn’t have to be 
afraid of losing your job just because you cot 
a few minutes behind schedule. 

At the corner of Henson and Home Street he 
had to stop and wait for a colored woman and 
a kid. Frowning, he watched the kid pulling 
his mother along by the hand; and he clanged 
impatiently as they climbed up the steps. The 
woman gave him half a dollar, fumbling in an 
old black purse as if she didn’t want to part with 
the money. He jabbed his thumb down on the 
changer and shelled out the tokens. She would 
want a transfer; they always did, he thought. 
He jerked one off the pad. All the time the 
little dark-faced boy stood staring at him, and 
grinning, holding tightly onto the iron rail. It 
irritated him. He thought the kid was trying 
to act smart, and if there was anything he hated 
it was a smart Negro, big or little. He frowned, 
but the kid kept on looking up at him until his 


Ex-Slaves 
By OCTAVE LILLY, Jr. 


OLp people sitting down on broken chairs— 
Black, brown and yellow bright against the gra; 
Of kneeling houses praying for repairs... 
Houses condemned, but still allowed to stay. 
I never see these wizened faces, sense 

Their chatter (spoken in low rambling tones 
But that my heart is bowed in reverence 
Before the shrine of wise old men and crones. 


But reverence from me is powerless 

To soothe the sorrow that within them lives. 
They go through life unable to suppress 
The sufferings that memory revives. 

For these old folk there is no freedom save 
Forgetfulness—fast in some welcome grave. 
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mo'her grabbed his hand and pulled him aloig 
toward the back of the car. 

Before they had got past the first three seats 
the kid jerked loose and plopped down in one 
next to the window. He sat up straight, looking 
up at his mother. “Here where I gonna sit, 
mamma!” he said loudly. 

“No, son,” his mother said in a shocked tone. 
“We goin further back.” 

“No, I gonna sit here! You said I could if 
I stayed clean.” 

Before she had time to get him up the motor- 
man had looked up in his mirror and seen him 
sitting there. 

“Sassy little black boy,” he thought in a burst 
of fury, “spoiled as hell. All diked up like a 
white kid; gonna grow up into one of them 
fresh niggers that’s too smart for their britches!” 

“You git that kid up from there and take 
him back where he belongs!” he yelled to the 
woman. 

The woman opened her mouth to talk back, 
but she must have thought it wasn’t any use, 
because all she said was, “Come on,” to the kid. 

Gus kept watching in the mirror and he could 
see the little boy’s smile change to a shocked 
expression as he scrambled down and followed 
his mother through the swaying aisle to the last 
seat in the car. He kept turning his head and 
looking back at Gus as if he couldn’t believe 
that he had heard him right. 

Suddenly Gus’s anger left him, and he would 
have given a lot not to have hollered out like 
that and scared the kid. 

“Might as well learn his place now as any 
other time,” he said apologetically over his 
shouider to the man who was sitting behind him 
on the long seat. “Inspector come on here and 
find niggers sitting in the front of the car, 
my job wouldn’t be worth two cents!” 

He waited almost anxiously for the man to 
agree. But the man didn’t say anything. 


(505 turned his head quickly, and the fellow 

was looking at him with an expressionless 
face, but Gus could tell what he was thinking, 
and suddenly he could feel it all behind him in 
the air, the unspoken disapproval, and he was 
afraid to look around. Of course nobody could 
say anything, but he could tell, and he knew 
that a lot of white passengers were like that 
man; they were for the little colored boy. He 
could feel them thinking. “That was a mean 
thing to do, to scare that little kid and holler 
at the woman like that. She would of got him 
where he belonged in just a minute.” 

Gus was so surprised that his thoughts were 
in a whirl. White people taking up for Negroes! 
He kept his eyes on the track and tried to forget 


the passengers behind him. But the unspoken 
hostility made him uncomfortable, and he felt 
hurt that they should think him mean. He 
wouldn’t have hollered so loud only his nerves 
were on edge, and everybody knew that it was 
his job to make Negroes go back where they 
belonged. 

He’d worked colored hands down on the 
farm, and he knew how it was. As long as you 
didn’t let them forget they were black it was 
all right. But give them an inch, and they'd 
take a mile. 

“I wouldn’t of scared that kid,” he thought 
defensively. “I like Negroes in their places. I 
don’t think you can beat a good old fashioned 
southern nigger. But damit, nowadays they're 
gettin too smart. You’ve gotta hold em down or 
they'll run all over you. These people don’t 
understand ’em like I do, or they’d know how 
it is. They’re thinkin about this kid here like he 
was a white kid, just because he’s dressed up 
like a white kid. But clothes don’t change his 
skin. The Negroes is gonna take this whole coun- 
try if we don’t pin down on ’em. They’ve got 
to be learnt their place, and the time to learn 
‘em is when they’re young.” 

But he kept his eyes away from the mirror 
so he wouldn’t see the rows of faces behind him, 
or the little dark-skinned boy who was now sit- 
ting in the middle of the long seat in the back. 
He didn’t look as if he was enjoying the ride at 
all; his back was to the window, and his short 
legs in their white shoes and pink socks were stuck 
out in front of him. Whenever the car hit a 
rough spot he braced himself with both hands 
and nearly fell over. He had a puzzled look on 
his face, and you could see that he was think- 
ing hard about something. 
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by Jonathan Daniels is a new kind of 

travel book. It is candid photography 
of a section which until recently was sentimen- 
talized. Deceptively written to resemble a casu- 
al jaunt, the book finally emerges as a composite 
of the South, too long and foolishly called 
“solid.” From wide reading and long thinking, 
Mr. Daniels knew what to look for and what 
questions to ask. Symbolic incidents and 
speeches, bits of excellent description, humorous 
anecdotes, glimpses of tragic events, allusions to 
well known books and places, contribute to a 
portrait that anyone knowing the South in whole 
or in part must recognize as real. Resembling 
a personal essay at the outset, A Southerner Dis- 
covers The South becomes valuable social com- 
mentary. The tone is affectionate, but irony and 
protest are present. Editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, Mr. Daniels knows how to dis- 
arm southern prejudices. A few sharp cracks at 
Yankee meddling occur here and there. But the 
South is taken severely to task; tabooed sub- 
jects are brought out in the open as when he 
mentions Virginia gentlemen “breeding slaves 
for the Deep South,” or refuses to howl over 
Reconstruction, likening the Ku Klux Klan to 
the Brown Shirts of Germany and the Black 
Shirts of Italy. 

Mr. Daniels’s well-behaved Plymouth carried 
him from Arlington as far West as Little Rock, 
as far South as New Orleans, and by way of 
Tampa and Charleston back to Raleigh. He sees 
Williamsburg, restored to its colonial past by 
the Rockefellers, and he sees the New South 
along Gold Avenue, a stretch of mill villages 
‘some almost private towns) from Danville to 
Atlanta. Here John L. Lewis is thought of as a 
new, more dangerous John Brown, come to rid 
the South of a new slavery. Mr. Daniels sees 
the palaces of Coca-Cola and patent medicine 
plutocrats (wealth in the South coming chiefly 
from cheap luxury or cheap anodyne), as well 
as the mansions in Natchez of antebellum aris- 
tocrats, whose descendants throw open the hal- 
lowed doors for a much-needed fee. Chatta- 
nooga of the low wages and bustling Birming- 
ham appear in contrast to Savannah and Vicks- 
burg and the “ended towns” like Darien, 
Georgia, caught in the past. He looks at Nor- 
ris, Tennessee, suspicious of its blue-print plan- 
ning; considers the planned Dyess community 
in Arkansas to be “a toytown cut out of the 
jungle ;” and is dubious of the Hillhouse coop- 
erative struggling along on the “buckshot” 
earth. For TVA he has warm praise. He sings 


A SOUTHERNER Discovers The South* 


*A Southerner Discovers The South. By Jonathan 
Daniels. The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
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South 
Move 


A Critical Review of Two Recent Volumes In- 
tended to Picture the "Real South,” “Forty 
Acres and Steel Mules," and “A Southerner 


Discovers The South." 
@ By STERLING A. BROWN 


again the melancholy beauty of the Swanex 
River and the proud glory of Charleston; hi 
marvels at the rich black loam of the Delta, but 
the wasted lands of the South are here too: the 
bone barren corner of Polk County, Tennesse: 
and the frightening erosion in southwest 
Georgia. Unimpressed by the manors on Paces 
Ferry Road in Atlanta, he heads directly for the 
not-so-distant slums. As a final instance of his 
unconventional tour he is struck on Beale Street, 
not by uproarious abandoned laughter, but 
by Negroes, lost from the Delta, staring through 
the store windows at food. 


“Tt takes all kinds of people to make the 

South,” but Mr. Daniels gets a goodly num- 
ber of them into his book, finding them “high up 
the creek and close to Courthouse Square.” He 
talks with governors and editors, economists and 
poets, cafe loungers and tramps, hopeful social- 
ists and embittered mine-operators. He hears 
the mythology being created about the lost lead- 
er, Huey Long, and he hears attacks upon dem- 
agogues. He notices that attempts to better the 
lot of the sharecropper are labeled communistic. 
He hears Roark Bradford tell of a successful 
Negro foreman, who went all to pieces as a 
landowner because, according to Bradford, he 
needed the white man. He hears Donald David- 
son reject industrialization of the South as a 
hateful “Yankeefication.” He listens to David 
Lilienthal of TVA who urges a faith in the 
people if freed from overwhelming handicap ; 
to the operator of a huge plantation who be- 


iieves that only paternalistic capitalism can help 
the sharecropper, and to Sam Franklin who be- 
lieves that white and black men by cooperative 
labor can create security and well-being for all. 
Some of the best talk, however, comes from the 
»ntitled, the anonymous. One of these, rebell- 
ing at being penned up in a past “gone with 
the wind,” cries out “Damn antique! I want to 
live.” But all of the talk is good, pungently 
phrased and thought-provoking. 

Mr. Daniels’s chats with Negroes are too few 
for this reader. From his earliest reference to a 
neighbor “as dignified an Anglo-Saxon gentle- 
man, for all the little Negro blood in him, as 
I ever saw” to the last, Mr. Daniels is almost 
always fair-minded and sympathetic. He repeats 
again and again the idea that “the Negro was 
set free, in a manner of speaking,” and he re- 
sents contemporary injustice and exploitation. 
At Chickamauga Dam he sees solemn Negro 
workers drinking out of sanitary paper cups; 
the departure from the much besung water-boy 
strikes him as humorously symbolic of TVA’s 
efficiency. He records not only Negro company 
preachers, who keep their flocks in line for the 
bosses, but also the Negroes in the improvement 
of conditions among the sharecroppers. In Ar- 
kansas he shows that he understands the Ne- 
groes’ mask of stupidity and cackling laughter ; 
good union men, they know the wise thing to 
do is to lie low, like Brer Rabbit, and say noth- 
ing. 

To Mr. Daniels, the South is on the move. 
sut intelligent planning must begin at the bot- 
tom, among the people. “The tyrants and the 
plutocrats and the poor all need teaching. . . . 
All are in the warm dark, and whether they like 
it or not—white man, black man, big man— 
they are in the dark together. None of them 
will ever get to day alone.” 

Mr. Daniels says that the derided phrase 
“forty acres and a mule” once seemed to him 
the only proposal which might have solved the 
agricultural sickness of the South. He is afraid 
now that it is too late. In Forty Acres and Steel 
Mules,** Herman Clarence Nixon, a southern 
economist, agrees. ““The mule in the flesh must 
be adjusted to the steel mule, and both must be 
subordinated to the service of rural society.” 

Forty Acres and Steel Mules is modestly 
called a hillbilly’s view of tne South. It is obvi- 
ously the work of a careful student, written with 
uncommon persuasiveness, but there is some- 
thing of the hillbilly’s drawling humor and gift 
for pointed anecdote. One hastens to add that 


** Forty Acres and Steel Mules. By Herman Clarence 
N‘xon. Chanel Hill. The University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.50. 


it is written with serious intent and out of a 
democratic sympathy that one does not generally 
expect from hillbillies. As in Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s Land of the Free and Erskine Caidwell’s 
and Margaret Bourke-White’s You Have Seen 
Their Faces, photographs are liberally supplied, 
reenforcing and reenforced by the text. Some of 
Mr. Nixon’s captions are epigrammatic: one 
reads, under a picture of a little Negro girl in 
a “romantic” cotton field: “The sight of the 
first cotton boll gave her a backache ;” a second, 
under a page of pictures of white and Negro 
sharecroppers with their broods, reads: “Popu- 
lation has been the most consistent surplus crop 
of the South.” 


HE author started his research into the rural 

South as a boy on an Alabama upland plan- 
tation, and continued as director of a Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation and as a college pro- 
fessor. Once inclined to idealize the “agrarian” 
South, he is now convinced that the South is 
desperately sick. He knows the problems of 
share-cropping, the rural slums where a man 
fixing to move needs only “to spit in the fire 
and call the dog,” having no other belongings 
after a lifetime of toil. He knows the relation- 
ship of tenantiy to the exhaustion and erosion 
of the land-—**The tenant skins the land and the 
landlord skins the tenant.” He knows the mer- 
chant planter, charging exorbitant interest, 
bringing the tenant out behind by “blacksmith 
bookkeeping,” but himself a victim of the banks, 
the tariff and freight rates. He sees the little 
towns, “dreary eyesores in sections where the 
one-crop system predominates. He sees absentee 
ownership with its attendant evils; he sees in- 
dustrialization coming in with all of the abuses 
fought against in a more unionized North. He 
sees poverty and illiteracy closely tied up with 
the injustice of present race relations. Seeing all 
this he insists that something must be done. 
“Southerners can no longer ask to be let alone 
to solve their own problems and then not solve 
them.” 


Mr. Nixon does not believe the problems in- 
soluble. Like Jonathan Daniels, he refuses to 
believe that sharecroppers and share tenants are 
humanly hopeless. Looking upon TVA as the 
strongest card in the New Deal, he believes that 
more education and statesmanship are impera- 
tive. “The South must plan for social action or 
resign itself to poverty and disintegration.” 
Among some of the immediate needs, Mr. Nix- 
on lists maximum cooperation with the Social 
Security Program, socialized or public medical 
service, democratic education beyond the school 
room, and governmental aid to get farmers on 
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good land, and to develop attractive farm vil- 
lages. He concludes that the South will never 
escape exploitation or be a highly productive, 
educated democracy until southern farmers and 
laborers, white and Negro, are freed from ex- 
ploitation and accorded their full share of the 
gifts of democracy. 

In the news of the week there is the report 
of a Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
in Birmingham. Among the many sponsors were 
Dr. Frank Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina; Arthur Raper, author of the 
invaluable Preface to Peasantry ; and the author 


of Forty Acres and Steel Mules. Over a tl 
sand delegates were accredited. Two Neg: «x 
John P. Davis and Mary McLeod Beth: ne, 
were elected to office, and the conference in- 
dorsed Federal anti-lynching legislation and e- 
plored the segregation of Negro delegates. A 
“Greater Birmingham Committee” hastened to 
insist that the conference was not “representa! ve 
of the South,” and the cry of “communism” ».as 
raised. But the conference, like these two box ks, 
is a sign that the South is on the move. The hind 
wheel may be off and the axle dragging, ! ut 
the old cart is movering along. 


Correspondence 


AN HISTORIAN’S VIEW 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial, “The Way of Madness,” in the Octo- 
ber issue of Opportunity, is in part a masterly plea for 
democracy in America to prove itself. However, it 
closes with statements that seem to indicate that Ne- 
groes are about to enter the fold of anti-Semitism. You 
say that “some of them have unwittingly become the 
instruments of those who would destroy the Negro as 
well as the Jew.” 

It would be interesting to know who are the Negroes 
that have been so badly duped and also just where they 
are. 

“Sufi,” for example, could not be classed as an “anti- 
Semite” even though he was berated as a “Black Hitler.” 
This label was placed on him by the Jews. The “white 
press’ echoed it and the “black press” re-echoed it, 
ad nauseam. But that did not make “Sufi” a Hitler. 
All that he did was to teach Harlem how to use the 
boycott and the picket line, instruments which Jews 
themselves rush to use on the slightest provocation. 

Even the fledgling “Dynamite” in Chicago is not 
“anti-Semitic” in essence. It is a form of complaint, 
a resort to free speech or strong language within the law. 

The expressions of dislike for, or criticism of, certain 
forms of behavior on the part of Jews does not foot 
up to “anti-Semitism.” This virus, in reality, spews from 
authority to “bar ;” the power to “expel” or the act of 
“murder” within the law of the holders of such power 
and authority. Indeed Negroes have not one iota of 
such “authority or power” and certainly not the least 
inclination towards “murder.” 

White people reading your editorial would partly be 
led to believe that an alarming condition in this matter 
is imminent among Negroes. It would seem to indicate 
that a cry of “wolf” is being made when there is no 
such animal. We should drop neither words, nor write 
any lines, that could be interpreted as “anti-Semitic,” 
within the actual meaning of the term. On the criticism 
of Jews or other whites in regard to their behavior 
toward us, there should and there must be plenty—fair, 
frank and honest. But because we may complain of such 
behavior, we are far, far from “anti-Semitism.” So far 
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from it that there is little need for any warning that 
such is near. 

Let the white people pull apart, or at least temper, 
their “anti-Negro program,” let them make democracy 
prove itself, as the first part of your article so boldly 
and unerringly calls on them to do, and then it will 
be time—if then not too soon—for “anti” labels to |x 
placed on us. 

No, I am afraid that the Negro is not “anti” any- 
thing or anybody, except, perhaps, HIMSELF. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIS N. HUGGINS 


A RABBI SPEAKS 


To the Editor: 

I want to thank you for your excellent editorial “The 
Way of Madness.” Its spirit is splendid. I have used 
the same type of argument frequently from my pulpit 
and on the public platform in addressing Jews, som- 
of whom unquestionably are guilty of bigotry and race 
prejudice where the Negro is concerned. 

Unless minority groups can possess the spirit for 
which you appeal in your splendid editorial, we are 
going to discover, to our intense sorrow—and too late— 
that we have played into the hands of our enemies. 

Sincerely yours, 


RABBI EDWARD L. ISRAFL 


CONCERNING DR. JONES 


To the Editor: 

I am writing to express my great appreciation of your 
editorial on Thomas Jesse Jones of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. This represents a tribute long overdue to Dr. 
Jones and one which I am most happy to see coming 
from a Negro magazine. As implied in your article no 
one in the United States has done more to raise the 
standards of Negro colleges than Dr. Jones, and it is 
gratifying to find Negro educational leaders now real- 
izing this great service. 

Thank you most sincerely for publishing such a state- 
ment. 

Cordially yours, 
MABEL CARNEY 


Dixte 


© By J. STOKES HOLLEY 


his hat and mopped his brow. With the 

mid-afternoon sun gleaming fiercely along 
the Alabama highway, and rides coming few 
and far between, hitch-hiking was no breeze. 
Too, most of the motorists were white, and 
a dark face was no asset to the hiker. 

The boy remembered the young white tramp 
who had trudged beside him out of Montgom- 
ery that morning. Both had got a short ride in 
the jalopy of a colored farmer. Later, the white 
youth had been picked up by a white couple, 
who drove away without inviting the colored 
youth into the car. As he picked up his bag 
again, he wondered how far ahead the other 


boy was now. : 
He halted at the sound of a motor behind 


Ti boy set down his bag, pushed back 


him. He raised a thumb hopefully as a small 
roadster approached. A middle-aged white man 
drove past him and stopped. 

As the youth caught up and pulled open the 
car door, the man said: “Where you goin’, 
boy 

“Tuskegee,” he replied, getting in. “You go- 
ing that far?” 

The man muttered something as the car 
started off, then the youth heard him say: 
“What're you, a student over there?” 

“Yes-—er—that is, I intend to be one. After 
I enter.” 

“Where'd you come from?” 

“Texas. I been on the road three days.” 

“You had a pretty long walk, didn’t you, 
boy ?” 

“Well—-yes. Pretty long.” 

The boy watched the heat dance along the 
pavement ahead of the racing car. Then he 
asked : 

“Did you say you were going that far? Tus- 
kegee, I mean.” 

“Yeah. I go near there.” 

The boy was thankful. With the day more 
than half spent, he was still more than twenty 
miles from his goal. 

A mile farther on, the roadster came sudden- 
ly upon another hitch-hiker. The boy felt a 
throb of uneasiness as he recognized the young 
white tramp with whom he had walked out of 
Montgomery earlier that day. 

The driver braked the car and stopped sev- 
eral feet beyond the white boy. The colored 
youth was mentally guaging the narrow seat 
as the white youth reached the car. 

The driver motioned toward the rear of the 
car. 

“Boy,” he said, “get back there and let that 
white man sit up here.” 

He said it in a matter-of-fact tone, as though 
it were the natural thing. The boy’s face flushed 
as he climbed heavily out of the seat and let the 
white youth take his place. Hesitatingly he 
turned toward the rear of the car. 

There was no rumble seat, only an empty 
luggage carrier. 

The boy imagined himself crouched under 
the upraised luggage door as the little roadster 
sputtered along. Then he squinted up the sun- 
baked highway. Ahead, the heat waves danced 
above the pavement like gleeful little devils wait- 
ing to torment the hapless wayfarer. 

“Just raise the door up there, boy,” the white 
man called. “It’s not locked.” 

The dark-skinned youth met the eyes of the 
two white men and smiled faintly. 


“Thank you,” he said. “I'll walk.” 
369 
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Its 
reedom 


@ By W. A. DOMINGO 


HAT little the average American 

\ \ / Negro knows about the British West 

Indies is derived from contact with 
a few West Indians, from books, and from an 
occasional dispatch in his newspaper reporting 
a natural disaster or a local riot. Practically no 
serious study of the social, economic and poli- 
tical condition of the islands has been made by 
colored Americans. It is generally hazily believed 
that social and political conditions in the islands, 
while not perfect, are at least tolerable. 

In the mind of Americans, colored West In- 
dians are a homogeneous group. It is but vague- 
ly realized that the islands are in some instances 
hundreds of miles apart and that among West 
Indians at home there is little knowledge of any 
island other than their own. 

It is in America that West Indians develop a 
geographical consciousness. In the islands they 
maintain, naturally enough, their distinct insu- 
lar prejudices, interests, and loyalties — their 
major loyalty being, of course, to Great Britain. 
The newly-acquired group consciousness results 
from the attitude of Americans who are unable 
or unwilling to recognize the insular differences 
which exist among the English-speaking immi- 
grants from the Caribbean area. 

For the last two years events have taken place 
in the West Indies, British Honduras and British 
Guiana, which may exert a great influence up- 
on the destiny of the inhabitants. Serious labor 
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disturbances have resulted in the loss of many 
lives and the destruction of considerable prop- 
erty. The fundamental grievance is dissatisfac- 
tion with the prevailing low wage scale. Other 
factors responsible for the upsurge are the return 
of large numbers of disgruntled workers froin 
Cuba and Central America, strict enforcement 
of immigration laws in those countries and the 
United States, and the ignoble part played by 
Great Britain in the Italo-Ethiopian war. All of 
this created a social ferment that was bound to 
end in an explosion. 


Disturbed by the series of disogders in its 
“model” ancient colonies, the British Govern- 
ment recently sent a Royal Commission, under 
the leadership of Lord Moyne, a wealthy aristo- 
crat, to the West Indies to study the situation, , 
and make recommendations calculated to pre 
vent a recurrence of the unrest. 


Unfortunately, the Commission is composed 
entirely of Englishmen. Its first stop is Jamaica. 
Because of its geographical location, historical! 
background and singular economic dependence 
upon bananas, Jamaica has little if any contact 
with the other colonies. In consequence, the 
point of view in Jamaica is not exactly the same 
as the point of view that may be found in 
Trinidad, Barbados or British Guiana. 


Jamaica is the largest insular possession of 
Great Britain in the Caribbean area and has 
about one half of the total British West Indian 
population. Over 90 percent of the people are 
of African descent in varying degrees. They are 
active and progressive. Given a fair opportunity 
they are capable of giving a good account of 
themselves. Their achievements, at home and 
abroad, are impressive. 


NTIL the so-called rebellion of 1865, 

Jamaica had Representative Government. 
Political power was in the hands of a small 
clique of white planters and merchants but there 
were very definite limits over which the Colonial 
Office did not dare to step. The black popula- 
tion was practically disfranchised. As an after- 
math of the serious agrarian troubles which 
swept the eastern part of the island, the House 
of Avsembly, composed of planters and their 
supporters, surrendered the Constitution be- 
cause, as they confessed, they feared that Ja- 
maica would become a second Haiti. 


Between 1865 and 1884 the affairs of the 
island were administered by officials directly 
responsible to the Colonial Office in London. 
Considerable dissatisfaction ensued and a new 
Constitution was granted to the people in which 


. 
a 


a feeble form of Representative Government was 
provided. The Colonial Office reserved to itself 
rights that it never had under the Old Constitu- 
tion. However, specific constitutional guarantees 
were provided against legal discrimination based 
upon race. The Governor, who is appointed from 
England, may not give his assent to any Bill 
“whereby persons not of European birth or de- 
scent may be subjected or mate liable to any 
disabilities or restrictions to which people of Eu- 
ropean birth or descent are not also subjected or 
made liable.” Despite the clear and unequivocal 
language of the Constitution there are many 
disabilities and restrictions imposed upon colored 
people by custom. 


HE deplorable situation in Jamaica had the 

effect of rousing the dormant nationalism of 
the people and induced several prominent, pat- 
riotic citizens to take an active interest in the 
political future of their country. A People’s Na- 
tional Party was launched by N. W. Manley. 
K.C., perhaps the leading barrister of the coun- 
try, on September 18, 1938. The Party is a 
coalition of the various progressive organizations 
in the island, including the Jamaica Progressive 
League. Self-government is the goal of the 
Party. The movement is receiving considerable 
support from the hitherto indifferent middle- 
class and from militant sections of the workers. 
As was expected, it is vigorously opposed by re- 
actionary elements which benefit from the status 
quo. 

Jamaicans in New York, long dissatisfied 
with the stagnant social, political and economic 
conditions of their country, organized the Ja- 
maica Progressive League two years ago under 
the leadership of W. Adolphe Roberts, poet, 
editor, biographer and war correspondent. It is 
the avowed aim of the League to agitate and 
fight for self-government and achieve Dominion 
status for the island. This is unquestionably a 
tall order, for it is in effect a bold challenge to 
the British system of colonial government that 
is based upon the theory of “the white man’s 
burden.” It is the contention of the League that 
the time is long past when West Indians should 
tamely continue to accept and endure the ano- 
malies of anachronistic Crown Colony rule. 
The time has arrived when a breach must be 
made in the debasing and oppressive system of 
government which has fettered the political am- 
bitions of a virile and civilized people for de- 
cades. 

The Jamaica Progressive League makes the 
declaration that Jamaica is a nation by every 
acknowledged definition and as such fully capa- 


ble of self-government. It demands a status for 
the island similar to that enjoyed by New Zea- 
land, Canada, Ireland or South Africa. It has 
held several mass meetings in Boston, Montclair 
and New York and flooded the West Indian 
colony in New York, and the island of Jamaica, 
with written propaganda setting forth its pro- 
gram for the political regeneration of the coun- 
try. The ideals of the League have found ready 
acceptance and response in the homeland. Fol- 
lowing a propaganda tour of the island by Mr. 
Roberts last winter, the League was established 
there, and in conjunction with its sister body in 
New York played an important part during 
the wave of strikes which swept the island last 
summer. 

*The League recently sent its secretary to ap- 
pear before the Royal Commission and present 
its social and economic program for needed re- 
forms in the island. It charged him with the 
heavy responsibility of making the demand for 
complete self-government for Jamaica within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


The aspiration of Jamaicans for self-govern- 
ment is a legitimate one. It is the indefeasible 
right of every nation to govern itself. Respons- 
ible British spokesmen have frequently stated 
that self-government will be accorded to colonies 
which exhibit a fitness for it. Jamaicans contend 
that they are as capable to govern as English- 
men or any other people. They point with pride 
to scores of their countrymen who have risen 
high in the service of the Government and in 
private life as proof of their capacity as adminis- 
trators. They refuse any longer to accept an 
inferior status in the British Empire. They want 
to know quite definitely what their future posi- 
tion in the Emprie is going to be. The struggle 
for self-government is not and cannot be waged 
along racial lines, although it is quite obvious 
that any political gain will necessarily transfer 
considerable power to an important section of 
the colored race. It will give a million and a 
quarter Jamaicans control over their future and 
endow them with powerful weapons to be used 
in self-defense against imperialism and Fascism. 
Its repercussion will be felt in the other British 
colonies, and even as the Haitian Revolution 
affected America, the elevation of Jamaica to 
the coveted status of a Dominion may react 
beneficially upon the Negroes of this country. 


LEADERS in the movement for Jatnaican self- 

government need and invite the cooperation 
and encouragement of all liberty-loving peoples. 
Any gain made by Jamaica will be an object les- 
son for Trinidad, Barbados and the other col- 
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onies of the Caribbean area. It will make similar where it recognizes the right of its 283-year-c | 


demands by them easier. Better still, the inaugu- colony, with its large colored population, to se - 
ration of similar movements in those colonies will goverment, or openly expose its true policy. T)« 
be irresistible and compel the British Govern- fight is likely to be bitter and will entail mai, 
ment to make substantial political concessions. sacrifices, but Ireland fought for 700 years a: | 
Believing that they have a clean-cut case for never lost courage. Jamaica’s fight should n+ 
the right to self-determination, Jamaicans are be long drawn out, but come what may, T/ 
unwilling to confuse the issue by the intrusion Battle for Freedom Is On. 
of any controversial questions. The British Gov- Jamaica is a nation and its people are fit an | 


ernment must be maneuvered into a position able to govern themselevs. 


Trinidad 


By ALFRED M. CRUICKSHANK 


Pu CH-LAKES rich as himberley mines; 
Inland afloat on a sea of oil, 

Long miles of ordered green. 

And a hundred thousand working-men, 
Negroes and Indians in barrack and pen, 
Poor-blooded, starved, and lean! 


Seasonal crops of golden grains; 
Bumper harvests of ripe, rich fruits ; 
Millions of tons of cane. 

And an annual toll of women and men, 
Reaped by disease in hovel and pen, 
Squirming in filth and pain! 


Airy mansions flooded with light ; 
Tipsy bosses at high-brow dance ; 
Money to waste and burn. 

And a hundred thousand sweat-soaked men, 
Women and children in shack and pen, 

No room to stir or turn! 


Hot-blooded stallions and fiery colts 
Meet half-stripped women at cocktail-spree, 
Buoyant and warm and red. 

And a hundred thousand sperm-sick men 
Meet hungry women in brothel and den, 
Down, down among the dead! 


Church bells ringing throughout the land ; 
Prayers ascending—and dirt and stench— 
“Praise God! For all is well!” 

And the people rotting in slum and pen, 
Negroes and Indians reply, “Amen!” 
Dead-drunk with fumes of hell! 


Problems 


@ By GARNET C. WILKINSON 


munity of Washington is more and better 

jobs. Relief and unemployment face us 
at every turn while job opportunities are con- 
stantly declining. Recent statistics show that 5! 
percent, or 30,200 of the 59,282 registered un- 
employed residents in the District of Columbia, 
are colored. About two-thirds of the relief pop- 
ulation in the District is composed of Negro 
families. 


T= most pressing need of the Negro com- 


According to a report made by Harry Hop- 
kins in 1933 on relief conditions throughout the 
United States, the ratio of Negroes on relief in 
urban communities ranged from two to four 
colored persons for each white. But in Wash- 
ington the ratio was ten colored persons on 
relief for each white person. Since this report 
was made there has been little if any improve- 
ment in this desolate picture of misery and want. 


It is not to be wondered at that in the wake 
of the Negro’s economic plight, there follows 
for him unspeakable, insanitary housing condi- 
tions, bad health, delinquency, and crime. The 
Negro’s record in these respects is predicated 
upon, and conditioned by, his economic plight. 


The Negroes of Washington, realizing the 
seriousness of this situation, frequently conferred 
during the winter of 1938 and came to an agree- 
ment on the following points: 


1. The problem of economic security for Ne- 
groes in the District of Columbia is in an 


acute stage. 


2. There is critical need for an immediate and 
appropriate attack on this problem. 


Organizations now operating are working 
effectively in their own spheres but there is 
an economic area which is not adequately 
covered and which the programs of existing 
agencies do not contemplate. 


There is need for trained personnel locally 
in the field of economics and labor. 


5. This problem is of such nature that we can- 
not expect an adequate solution by any one 
racial group. It must be considered inter- 
racial. 


6. It would be advantageous for us to secure 
the support of some organization, preferably 
of national character, that is already well- 
equipped for the prosecution of such work. 
It is the opinion of this group assembled that 
the National Urban League is such an or- 
ganization. 


On February 19, 1938, the citizens commit- 
tee extended the National Urban League a cor- 
dial invitation to establish a Branch of the 
League in Washington, D. C.—a bi-racial or- 
ganization and movement, that shall maintain 2 
policy of cooperating with al] organizations now 
in the field of Negro welfare, and shall seek to 
integrate the Negro into the economic fabric of 
the community by the use of the method of 
peaceful penetration into the consciences of eim- 
ployers of labor. 


Negroes are convinced that there must be for 
the Washington Negro a planned program to 
cultivate good will between Negroes and em- 
ployers of labor, that there is an area for this 
work not covered at present by any other organ- 
ization, and that the type of approach needed 
is that in which the National Urban League has 
been successfully engaged for twenty-seven years 
in forty-three cities. 


Negroes believe that should the National Ur- 
ban League undertake work in Washington its 
emphasis would be placed upon economic ques- 
tions. Its Board would be composed of repre- 
sentative Negroes and whites, who would be 
asked to assist in prosecuting the following ac- 
tivities : 

1. Securing a wider diversity of employment in 
the Governmental agencies. 


2. Securing additional and better jobs in pri- 
vate employment. 


Working with labor union leaders for the 
inclusion of Negroes within the ranks of 


labor. 


<>) 
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been made by Negrves in the sum of $5,321.8), 
and cash collections to date amount to ove: 


4. Presenting historical facts and current in- 
formation to Negro groups in order to arouse 


their interest in labor legislation, union or- $2,000.00. 

ganization, and the preparation for employ- Such is the story of what the Washington 
ment. Negro proposes to do about his own economic 

5. Seeking to improve the status of domestic plight. 
workers through the channels of education. To recapitulate, the Washington Negro’s mos: 
6. Increasing the interest of Negro workers in need is and doc 
various types of civic organizations, fraternal him avery; 
. demoralization and the utter destruction of hi: 
groups and student assemblies. 
self-respect. And so, he now seeks help in hi 
Negroes, accordingly, set for themselves the worthy strivings for economic security, for com- 
task of raising one-third, $3,333.00 of a $10,- plete integration into the economic fabric of the 
000 first year’s operating budget, for a local community, and for a worthwhile place in the 


branch of the League. Pledges have already economic life of the Nation’s capital. 


How Many Times? 


By JAMES EDWARD ANDREWS 


How many times has my heart rebelled 
That my skin was black, that my lot was poor; 
That the days were long, and my limbs were sore 
With the weight of a load that a War but swelled, 
And a hate that my fear of you had quelled? 
O, how many times? 


How many times has my poor heart bled 
At the scourze of your lash, the sting of your scorn 
Black is my life, for black I was born; 

And black shall I be when I am dead— 

But how many times has my pgor heart said: 

“O, how many times?’, 


How many times have I prayed in vain, 
In a poor black church to a God of white ; 
He has winked His eye in the solemn night, 
He has left me wallowing in my pain; 

But, how many times have I prayed again? 
O, how many times? 


How many times has my black back burned 
With the weight of the Cross up Calvary’s hili— 
And how many times shall I bear it still, 

For a dear, fair Christ whom the world has spurned: 
O, can it be He that my heart has yearned 

For, so many times? 


What Have 


Learned about 


An Essay That Won First Prize Among More 
Than 100,000 Entries in the Annual Contest 
Sponsored by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 


ciation. 


® By ESTHER REED 


HY should I know about tuberculo- 

\ \ / sis? One very substantial reason why 

I should know about tuberculosis is 

that I want to protect my health. If I knew that 
a thief might pay me a visit, I would be pre- 
pared to defend myself and my property. Tu- 
berculosis is just like a thief in the night. It 
steals upon us when we least suspect it and 
robs us of our health and, in all too many in- 
stances, our life. By knowing the simple facts 
about tuberculosis, I would be better able and 
better prepared to defend my health. Whether 
we are expecting a thief or not, we usually take 
some measure of safeguarding our homes against 
probable theft, such as locking doors when we 
leave the house or when we are asleep. We util- 
ize these precautions to a greater or lesser de- 
gree according to our knowledge of our imme- 
diate surroundings. So if I knew about tuber- 
culosis, I would lock the doors of my body by 
taking the necessary health precautions in or- 
der to safeguard myself from this “sneak thief.” 
Another reason why I should know about tu- 
berculosis is that tuberculosis is one of the great- 
est and most vital health problems confronting 
the Negro race today. Recent data (1933) show 
that in the northern st«tes the colored mortality 
is over five times that of the white population, 
232 colored people out of every 100,000 dying 


from tuberculosis as compared with 44 white 
people out of every 100,000. In the southern 
states the difference is less, but still the figures 
show a deplorable condition, for the Negro 
death rate from tuberculosis is almost three times 
that of the white population. This is too costly 
to a race that makes up only one-tenth of the 
nation’s population. As a member of that race, 
I think that I should know about tuberculosis 
in order that I may help Negroes to solve their 
greatest health problem. 

There is still another reason for knowing 
about tuberculosis. One sometimes hears of the 
so-called indifference to the problem on the part 
of the Negro. This indifference is largely due to 
ignorance. Why expect Negroes to present them- 
selves for early diagnosis when only a relatively 
small percent are familiar with the danger signs ? 
Therefore, I and the other members of my race 
should be given proper information concerning 
tuberculosis so that this attitude of indifference 
will not prevail. Knowledge is power and with- 
out a knowledge of tuberculosis, its causes, pre- 
vention and cure, other control measures will be 
ineffective. 


Certainly if I were well informed on all 
phases of this highly destructive disease, I would 
be better able to help check its spread by pass- 
ing my knowledge and advice to other members 
of my race. A great deal is being done at pres- 
ent to reduce the Negro tuberculotis death rate 
through the establishment of Negro rest homes 
and tuberculosis sanatoria, by administering the 
tuberculin test to school children, and in various 
other ways. But an increasing amount of help 
must come from Negroes themselves. They must 
cooperate with one another in an attempt to 
break down the social customs and beliefs that 
contribute to the spread of the disease. That is 
why I feel that if I and the other members of 
the Negro race were properly informed on the 
subject of tuberculosis, especially concerning its 
cause and prevention, it would be worth more 
than all the measures provided for its cure. 


The last but certainly not the least reason 
why I should know about tuberculosis is that 
as a citizen of the United States, I should strive 
to reduce the nation’s consumption death rate. 
The tubercle bacillus draws no color line. There- 
fore as long as there is tuberculosis among 
Negroes on a large scale, there will remain the 
danger that the disease may be contracted by 
white persons who employ them or who come in 
direct contact with them in other ways. So it 
seems obvious that since a knowledge of tuber- 
culosis lessens its death rate, such knowledge 
given to Negroes will ultimately reduce the 
infection of whites as well. 
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Now just what should I know about tuber- 
culosis? Tuberculosis is as old as man. There is 
evidence of it as far back as written history 
reaches. Some four hundred years before Christ, 
a Greek doctor, Hippocrates, named the disease 
phthisis, which means wasting. Then some time 
later, Laennec, a young Flemish doctor, ex- 
plained how tubercles damage the lungs, even 
before there is any wasting of the body. In 
modern times we call the disease “tuberculosis” 
because it is more accurate than the more hope- 
less words, phthisis or consumption. 

There are four common signs that give us 
warning that we may have contracted the dis- 
ease. They are: tiredness, loss of weight, in- 
digestion, and a cough that hangs on. It is 
natural to become tired after work or play. But 
when one becomes too easily tired for no good 
reason, it is usually due to something else. 
That something may be tuberculosis. Poor ap- 
petite, indigestion, and loss of weight usually go 
together. When meals no longer appeal, it is 
usually because digestion is poor and loss of 
weight soon follows indigestion. Neither poor 
appetite nor indigestion is a disease, but both 
are danger signs. A cough that hangs on for 
ten days or more is probably caused by some- 
thing besides a simple cold and should always 
call for a thorough examination by the doctor. 
These signs may not mean that a person has an 
active case of tuberculosis, but any one of them 
should be a signal to watch out for the disease. 
Let the doctor decide whether or not special 
care is needed. 

There need be no fear that the disease is in- 
herited. Tuberculosis comes only from tuber- 
culosis. It is caused by a tiny germ called the 
tubercle bacillus. Once these germs get a foot- 
hold in the body, they grow very rapidly. By 
careless coughing and spitting the person who 
has these germs may spread them to others. The 
germs may be left on a spoon, drinking cup, 
pencil or other article, and the next person who 
puts one of these articles into his mouth trans- 
fers them to his body. If a cow has tuber- 
culosis, germs may get into her milk. The person 
who drinks that milk carries the germs directly 
into his body, unless the milk has been properly 
pasteurized or boiled. There are any number of 
ways to contract tuberculosis, and by keeping 
them in mind, we can build up habits that will 
protect us. 


UBERCULOSIS is curable. But the treat- 
ment must be fitted to the needs of the pa- 
tient and for this reason it is necessary to have a 
good doctor. However, he alone cannot bring 
about a cure. The patient must help him at 
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Esther Reed 


every step by following very closely his doctor's 
instructions as to diet, rest, and hygiene. 

The Negro race must use all of its resources 
to fight tuberculosis. Few of the social restric- 
tions, such as poor housing, inadequate hospital- 
ization and recreational facilities, can be altered 
by Negroes alone. However, they can modify 
some of them to a great extent. 

Through intelligent leadership in health pro- 
grams, Negroes can greatly contribute to the 
solution of this problem. It is the responsi- 
bility and duty of Negro teachers, public 
health nurses, social workers, ministers, and 
doctors to make known the ways of preventing 
tuberculosis. Statistics show that the majority of 
Negroes who are found to have tuberculosis are 
already in the moderately advanced or far ad- 
vanced stage. The old saying, “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure” holds true, 
because after the disease has been contracted, 
even if it is discovered in time, the low economic 
status of the Negro will not allow him to obtain 
adequate medical care. When I say low eco- 
nomic status, I mean that the majority of the 
race are unskilled or semi-skilled laborers who 
receive pitifully small remuneration for their 
services. It is much more p: ctical therefore to 
teach the Negro how to keep from getting tuber- 
culosis than to seek ways and means of curing 
the disease after it has been contracted. There 
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is much help that must necessarily come from 
outside sources, especially in the matter of hos- 
pital facilities and finance. However, most of 
the help, I think, should come from Negroes 
themselves. 


Negro school teachers should stop trying to 
avoid the country positions and seek them in- 
stead, because among Negroes in the rural dis- 
tricts there is a special need for a complete re- 
vision of the concepts of disease. There is no 
agency that can better remedy this ignorance 
than a well-trained group of rural teachers. 
These teachers should stress health education 
and insist on cleanliness in the classroom. They 
must also teach the value of cleanliness at home, 
good health habits, avoidance of contagion, and 
the making of a family budget—-the value of 
spending money wisely and economically. They 
must seek to break down the traditions and 
taboos of the race that are antagonistic to the 
curing of tuberculosis. There are still some peo- 
ple who feel that it is useless to try to cure tuber- 
culosis and who do nothing but wait for death 
once they are aware that they have the disease. 
In many instances if they would subject them- 
selves to the proper medical care, the disease 
would be arrested in time. It is the duty of 
Negro leaders and especially Negro teach- 
ers—the supposed brain-trust of the race — to 
correct this false idea through patient and effi- 
cient health instruction. 


Besides having this fatalistic attitude towards 
tuberculosis, the Negro 
is inclined to self-medi- 
cation, which means not 
only a waste of money 
that he can ill afford 
but, worse still, a loss of 
time, and in many in- 
stances the progression 
of his disease from a 
curable to a_ hopeless 
stage. Therefore it is a 
matter of the greatest 
importance teach 
him the danger signals 
of tuberculosis, the im- 
portance of rest, ade- 
quate diet, and cleanli- 
ness; in other words, to 
teach the principles of 
healthy living. Because 
of their knowledge and 
sympathetic understand- 
ing of their people, Ne- 
gro leaders—especially 
the teachers, doctors, 
and nurses—should be 


able to influence the opinions and habits of Ne- 
groes more successfully than can members of 
the other race. 

It has been said that the Negro apparently 
has a racial handicap—.a low physical resistance 
to tuberculosis, probably due to the fact that he 
has had a relatively short period of contact with 
the disease. Present-day medical science is pow- 
erless to deai with this racial factor. However, 
this should not discourage us. In fact, it should 
give us a stronger impetus to improve our en- 
vironmental conditions, so that we might out- 
weigh the handicap of this racial factor. 

In short, I should know about tuberculosis 
because knowledge of the disease would aid me 
to prevent contracting it, and if I should con- 
tract it, I would know what means to take to 
have it arrested in time. Then, too, I should 
know about tuberculosis in order that I might 
aid my nation and my race in solving this health 
problem. I should know the danger signals, 
the methods of cure, and the benefits of 
adequate diet and rest. Further, I should know 
that it is easier to prevent getting an active case 
of tuberculosis than it is to cure it. I should 
strive to get this fact instilled in the minds of 
the other members of my race. And I am cer- 
tain that if the members of my race were prop- 
erly informed as to the means of prevention, 
the danger signals, and the cure of tuberculosis. 
they would not allow this sneak thief to rob 
them of their health and in all too many in- 
stances to cause their death. 


In this Memphis Clinic Negro Doctors Are Given the Finest Instruction in 
Tuberculosis Prevention and Cure. 
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New Books our Bookshelf 


The Negro Worker 


THE NEGRO AND ECONOMIC RECONSTRUC- 
TION. By T. Arnold Hill. Washington: Associates 
in Negro Folk Education, 1938. $.50. 


weed thorough knowledge and long experience could 
have written such a short book as this. It is the 
distillaie from eager thought and active participation 
on behalf of advancement of Negroes. The present re- 
viewer does not know a better place to which one can 
go for an accurate, brief account of the past, present, 
and future of the Negro worker. There are figures 
enough, but these are informed with skill in interpreta- 
tion. There is much in the little volume which is of 
the widest concern to all Americans. One is struck with 
the strength of the positions which the author takes. 
There is nothing shrill about his protest. He is factual 
rather than emotional, earnest rather than bitter. 

The book traces the work history of Negro Americans 
over the period of three hundred years, and concludes 
that “advancement to appropriate levels is more largely 
conditioned upon the Negro’s own efforts than upon 
objective factors.” It will not be possible for Negroes 
optimistically to wait for social changes to benefit them. 
The effect of such changes upon the Negro is apt to be 
a by-product. “Every significant development in Negro 
life,” says Mr. Hill, “had come about without his 
knowledge, and only because it was expedient that his 
status be changed in order that some larger benefit might 
accrue to someone else. Slavery meant profits for the 
planters; freedom meant soldiers for Lincoln’s army; 
and the migration meant a larger industrial supply to 
augment America’s military forces at home and abroad.” 

Mr. Hill’s urging that Negroes prepare themselves for 
entrance into new jobs opened by government interven- 
tion in industry ought to be taken to heart by those who 
want to defend democracy against dictatorship. We 
regularly, in America, practice discriminations against 
Negroes, which, when applied to Jews in Germany or 
Italy, are cried down by us. Now that the Federal 
government has to subsidize so much of private business 
and is developing so many new social services, it can do 
much, through according fair treatment to qualified 
Negro applicants for public posts, to overcome past in- 
justices. Government departments and agencies have 
been anything but just to Negroes, and Mr. Hill admin- 
isters merited rebuke to the most significant offenders, 
such as the Department of Labor. The willingness of 
public officials to open doors to Negroes will be im- 
mensely stimulated by organization and pressure of 
Negroes themselves. They are beginning to forget in- 
feriority and lay hold upon the power which they may 
exert in politics through their numbers and in produc- 
tion through their capacity as workers. Walter White 
has scared the lights out of silly Southern congressmen 
by demonstrating what the voting power of Negroes 
could be in their states. 

The reviewer grew up in a school of elders who be- 
lieved in the efficacy of gradual social and racial ad- 
justment. They were more than conscientious. Consider- 
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ing the ignorance and cruelty of the localities in which 
they worked, they were courageous leaders who day |! 
day risked esteem and comfort for what they though: 
was more important than their personal convenienc 
But haven’t we, perhaps, to borrow the sun dial’s r 
minder, waked up to find it is later than we thought 
Are there not threats to economic and political demo 
racy in America which we must prevent here and noy 
by positive action? Mr. Hill properly implies that th 
Southern heritage of faith has proved abominable. How 
long are we to hope and pray, with elevated counten- 
ances and callouses on our knees, instead of looking 
right at the confronting problem, and getting callouses 
on our hands by tackling it? Every worker who be- 
lieves in organized labor should insist that Negroes by 
admitted to his union, or go to a union that does admit 
all workers. Every preacher who talks about human 
brotherhood ought to get white and black ministerial 
unions to merge. Every teacher in a school, public or 
private, which excludes Negroes, ought in every way 
which he can contrive to insist that they be welcomed 
Officials of the Federal government ought not to make 
themselves party to the meanness of local administrators 
If this is exhortation, let objectors make the most of 
it. One gets tired of good intent with no action on his 
part to illustrate it. And beyond these individual pledees 
of social decency, those wanting to have political de- 
mocracy have got to work for economic democracy, for 
production for use and not profit, for a society designed 
in the interest of workers, not owners. One way of 
working for this fundamental change is by voting for 
parties which promise such an alteration in institutions. 
When those Negroes who are permitted to vote, and do 
vote, cast ballots for parties that believe in the preserva 
tion of the profit system, the need for white help to 

Negroes seems more important than Mr. Hill allows. 
—BROADUS MITCHELL 


Virgin Island History 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. By 
J. Antonio Jarvis. The Art Shon, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands. $3.00. 

HE history of the Virgin Islands is an almost un- 
broken sordid tale of the exploitation of brown and 
black labor by white capitalists. From the arrival of the 
first slaves about 1681 to the present time the colored 
population has had little occasion to be grateful to their 

Christian masters, whether they be Danish, English, 

French or American. Denmark, for example, ordered a 

runaway slave to lose one leg; if his master pardoned 

him, the slave was mercifully let off with one hundred 
fifty lashings and the loss of one ear. The Danish gov- 
ernment abolished the slave trade in 1803 but main- 
tained slavery itself until the formidable insurrection 
of 1848 forced a belated emancipation. The princ‘pal 
leader of the insurrection, Buddoe, whom Mr. Jarvis 
characterizes as “another Toussaint without that lead- 
er’s ruthlessness,” well deserves the fruition of the 
author’s suggestion that a Negro scholar will some day 
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make him the subject of a graduate thesis. Since the 
materials for the biography must be found, in large 
part, in the Virgin Islands, perhaps a Virgin Islander 
trained in the historical methods of some American or 
European university will some day give us that fas- 
cinating story. He would be continuing the tradition 
established by Edward Wilmot Blydon, one of the great 
scholars of all time. 

Freedom brought no immense change in the Danish 
West Indies. There ensued a period of “doldrum 
years” until the United States in 1917 purchased the 
islands for strategic purposes. During the next four- 
teen years the expenditures resulting from the naval 
station at St. Thomas kept some money circulating in 
the islands. But in 1931 the withdrawal of the naval 
station made the Virgin Islands even more of an “effec- 
tive poorhouse,” as the then president of the United 
States, Mr. Hoover, described them. We can readily 
understand the resentment of the Virgin Islanders, but 
the student of history must recognize the essential ac- 
curacy of the remark. 

The fault lies, not with the inhabitants of the islands, 
but with the Danes and the Americans who have failed 
to work out any constructive program for their wards. 
But Mr. Jarvis thinks that the present situation is hope- 
ful because first, if white immigration continues, “by the 
middle of this century, the native Negro will be out- 
numbered,” and second, “eventually the Virgin Islands 
will become a playground for Americans.” I should 
regret to see either of these predictions come true. As 
a playground for Americans the lovely Virgin Islands 
would rapidly become a Coney Island in the Caribbean 
with night clubs “For White Only” (and perhaps a 
few light-skinned mulattoes). Personally, I prefer the 
tom-tom to the honky-tonk. If any one doubts this 
danger, let him go to Acapulco, Mexico, and see what 
Americans have already done with that “playground.” 
Nor do I agree that making the native population a 
shade or two lighter is any great contribution to beau- 
tifying the “poorhouse.” I have no program to offer. 
But it would seem that the Virgin Islanders could work 
out a better method than those suggested for bringing 
some improvement to the islands without paying such 
an enormous price. 

Except for these proposals Mr. Jarvis has given us 
an interesting summary of the facts already known 
about the Virgin Islands. Since books on the subject 
are small in number, this brief history will serve as a 
good introduction to further study. The book is very 
well printed—in the United States. 


—RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


Of Many Things 


.!. AND TELL OF TIME. By Laura Krey. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. 


NE Juneteenth in the late seventies, Cavin Darcy, 
planter on the Brazos, observed to Colonel Ruther- 
ford while the two Texans looked on at the emancipa- 
tion festivities: “The Yankees think they won the war, 
but calling a mule a horse don’t make him one, does 
it? I cain’t see but what we’ve got things now to run- 
ning pretty much the way they did before we all lit 
into killing each other.” This was but a postlude to his 


earlier statement, made to the Colonel a few years be- 
fore, “well, they haven't won the war in this county. 
We've won it.” And Mrs. Krey, who has advocated a 
quality peculiarly “Southern” in novels of the South, 
smiles triumphantly to herself, for in her bulky novel, 
amidst deaths melodramatic and deaths sentimental, and 
through a welter of political arguments rivaling those 
of Messrs. Heflin and Blease, she has succeeded in show- 
ing that the Brazos Confederates were chevaliers noble 
in white sheets, riding, in the name of liberty for the 
whites and ultimate happiness for the blacks, to the 
rescue of Fair Texas (aided, unfortunately, by a few 
desperadoes whose help they could not refuse but whose 
persons were promptly expunged from Texas once the 
Yankees were taken care of). And the Rev. Thomas 
Dixon smiles when he recalls how Planter Darcy said 
to the Colonel in a dry voice, “You seem to think, 
Colonel, that a leopard’s apt to change his spots.” For, 
some three decades ago, the reverend sir had himself 
used these very words to describe the conflict between 
the Negroes and the Yankees and the pure sons of the 
South. 

But to Mrs. Krey the problem is no elementary one 
involving brute passions alone. For the Darcy family, 
with its numerous cousins spread from the James to 
the Brazos, represents the continuous flow of the Eng- 
lish tradition from Virginia and Georgia westward to 
the Texas prairies. Cavin Darcy, descendant of aris- 
tocratic pioneers, makes his way southward to Georgia 
after Appomattox, symbolically retracing the footsteps 
of his forebears. In Georgia he stops at his Cousins 
Shelby’s at Cedar Ledge and falls in love with young 
Lucina. They are married almost immediately, with the 
bride dressed in a wedding gown made from the 
blue brocade lining of an old bedspread. They embark 
for Galveston and sail across the Gulf to a Texas occu- 
pied by a Northern army and policed by Negro troops, 
a state of affairs intolerable to the true Southerner. 
After an encounter with a drunken Negro soldier, Cavin 
decides that Texas must be freed of such menaces. But 
the Darcy Negroes are amiable, faithful servants who 
would never have thought of revolting against the Darcy 
benevolence. Jake, Cavin’s body servant, followed him 
through the war, as a matter of course saved his life 
time after time, and married Maria, Lucina’s maid. 
Never once, however, did Jake intimate that his love 
for Maria was as great as his love for Cavin. Uncle 
Matt and Aunt Elvie and all the great plantation on 
the Brazos felt exactly the same way. Even Cavin him- 
self is sometimes puzzled by this ideal loyalty and love. 
While telling his father of the war, he ruminates, 
“* . . mighty curious when you think about it. The 
Yankees started the war to free the niggers, they say, 
and now the war’s over, but Matt and Jake are just 
exactly where they were when the fighting began.’ He 
shook his head puzzled. ‘What difference on earth can 
freedom make to them?’” The few Negroes on the 
Brazos who were different from Jake and Matt were 
the contaminated folk who had been influenced by the 
Yankee missionaries and by the military. Nothing more 
than ingratitude could be expected of them. It was the 
duty of the Darcys, who, father and son, read Horace 
before the fireplace in their unpainted clapboard house, 
to rid the Brazos of these ingrates and intruders and to 
restore Texas to her rightful owners, some of whom had 
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arrived as long as thirty years before. his Holy War 
is the burthen of three-quarters of the novel. 

While it is written with all the pomp and majesty of 
a Bulwer novel, it is impossible to take And Tell of 
Time seriously. It is a Reconstruction companion piece 
to Gone with the Wind but it lacks the verve of Scarlet 
O’Hara’s saga. However, whatever it lacks in color is 
compensated for by its thorough Southernness. The 
story is told with a quiet passion for the Southern 
legend ; it probably stands at the top of the current 
, reading lists of most professional Southerners, for it 
espouses all the causes which make up the Southern 
credo. The Darcys and their neighbors, the Symingtons, 
the Tarrants, the Brashears, are all good Agrarians. Old 
Judge White, over to sample Cavin’s watermelon crop 
one July day, observes thoughtfully that “any South- 
erner worth a damn don’t feel natural and right off 
his own land.” “I can understand that all right,” Cavin 
answers. “Now take me. I’m as miserable as a sick 
cat in Austin or Houston, for instance. How on earth 
does a man ever get used to living on a piece o’ ground 
as big as a pocket handkerchief?” The Negroes of the 
South are happy when left alone. “Horace and Sally are 
a couple o’good niggers, Cavin thought, looking around 
at the cape jessamines and pomegranate bushes by the 
steps. . . . He wondered for the thousandth time why 
the Yankees got so excited about what they called the 
hovels the Negroes lived in. Why, this place suited 
Horace exactly. . . .” General Forrest’s Order of the 
White Rose and reverence for the university at Char- 
lottesville, abhorrence of railroads and hatred of fac- 
tories, intense love of political and hatred of most other 
types of activity, dogs who growl at blacks but not at 
whites, the baying bloodhound packs, a vague but deep- 
seated conviction that no matter how courageous or 
sensitive or loyal a Negro is, he is somehow “different” 
(Maria’s pride in her son is “nearly equal” to that of 
Lucina in her’s): all these are here. Only one feature 
of the legend emerges in a slightly different light. Here 
the Ku Klux Klan dons white not to frighten the 
Negroes but to impress the officers of the United States 
Army with the seriousness of the men of Texas. This is 
the most ingenious of the many apologies for the South- 
ern way of life with which the novel is equipped. If 
the Southern novel must be an historical piece, And Tel! 
of Time should be a model for future writers, for here 
is history as the South likes to hear it. In that light, 
this is not a novel at all, but a compendium of Southern 
legend with a thin plot on which to hang one’s insistent 
nostalgia. And though the compendium be muddled at 
times, there is much within it to intrigue the student of 
regional attitudes. Near the end of the novel, when the 
Brazos has been safely reclaimed for the pre-war econ- 
omy, Colonel Rutherford answers Cavin, saying, “You 
know, Cavin, we’ve had a bitter lesson; we don’t dare 
think about anything but holding the poor darky down 
—not for God knows how long. But some day, our 
children are going to have to figure out what’s best 
to do with all the niggers we’ve got down here. . . . God 
knows what they'll decide. How’re we ever going to 
pay for two systems of everything! And all the money 
going up North?” 

No, And Tell of Time is not so much a novel as it is 
a treatise from the Southern point of view, a treatise 
in fiction, perhaps—not propaganda, for it deals with 
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ideas which are long since dead so far as literat 
America is concerned, but a treatise in the psycholog 
of the Southern romantic who has visions of a grea 
civilization that might have been and insists upo: 
calling it a civilization that was. ULYSSES LEI 


Catholics Look at Race Problem; 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Raymond W. Murray an 
Frank T. Flynn. New York: F. S. Crofts and Co. 
1938. $3.50. 

HE growing interest of the Catholic people of Amer- 

ica in the Negroes of this country is plainly evi 
denced in this text book prepared for use in Catholic 
colleges and universities by a sociologist and a socia! 
worker of the University of Notre Dame. Many earlier 
sociology texts have passed the Negro lightly by, depre- 
cating his importance to the welfare of America if not 
ignoring it entirely. This volume delves rather deeply 
into the problem of the races, providing a remarkably 
clear, concise, and intelligent summary of the racial situa- 
tion, past and present. 

The Negro’s political, educational, economic, and 
social status is clearly outlined, and the programs of 
agencies set up to alleviate these conditions are sketched 
Special sections are devoted to the problems of lynching, 
segregation, housing, and health, and in these the authors 
maintain a consistently liberal outlook. 

Only when they reach the touchy subject of the dis- 
crimination against the Negro in the Catholic church 
itself and in the schools and colleges it supports do they 
skirt the basic issues. They bewail the fact that, “sad 
to say, segregation has reached even into Christian 
churches,” and that “religious education, like church 
services, is frequently required to bow down to race 
prejudice,” but when it comes to suggesting the only 
eventual solution, the unequivocal elimination of the 
color line within the Catholic religion, they fail to do 
so. Instead they suggest that segregation be accepted 
as a “temporary and emergency measure” not to be 
extended to areas where it has not yet been adopted, 
that race prejudice be combatted wherever it appears, 
and that efforts be made to establish justice for the 
whole social group regardless of color, in order that 
the two races may live together in the community with- 
out friction or inequality. 

Likewise, instead of mentioning the possibility of 
throwing open the doors of every Catholic institution of 
higher learning to all persons regardless of race, they 
indicate as a solution for this problem only the half-way 
measures embodied in the “Standard Program” drawn 
up at a conference of Catholic college students at Ford- 
ham University in April, 1937, calling first of all for 
the organization of “interracial clubs” on the campus 
of every Catholic college, and secondly for the gradual 
formation of a Christian viewpoint on interracial justic> 
through debate and by means of articles published in 
collegiate periodicals. 

Except for these shortcomings, the volume is to be 
highly recommended to all who profess an interest in 
contemporary American social problems. The authors 
are well qualified for the task they have undertaken, 
and their product is a significant contribution to the 
cause of social thinking and teaching. In general the 
problems discussed are those which have significant im- 


portance for human welfare and whech are Lkely to 
remain major problems for several decades. More than 
the usual emphasis is laid on international relations and 
the problems of population, and less than the usual at- 
tention is given to the family as a social unit. Negroes, 
and especially Negro Catholics, who wish to understand 
and to think through their problems will find here an 
excellent text which they can follow with ease and 


profit. 
EDWARD LAWSON 


Higher Education 
THE NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATE. By Charles 


S. Johnson. Chapel Hill: The University of North 

Carolina Press, 1938. $3.50. 

NE more book has been added to the long list of pub- 

lications by Charles S. Johnson, who is well-known 
to Negro teachers as a prominent educator and socio- 
logist, and as the chairman of the social science division 
at Fisk University. Undoubtedly, this is a book that 
every American educator should read, for not only is 
it a compendium of information with twenty charts 
and one hundred and forty-six statistical tables, but the 
latter part of it is devoted to the discussion of such 
significant questions as “educational objectives and vo- 
cational outlook,” “prospects of future occupational de 
mands for graduates,’ “the college graduate and the 
community,” and “the social and educational philosophy 
of the Negro college graduate.’ Other chapters, mad: 
appealing even to the layman by the summary given at 
the end of each, deal with the number, distribution, 
occupational adjustment, earning power, and the social 
composition and background of Negro graduates of 
colleges and professional schools. 

Dr. Johnson tells us that 43,821 Negroes have re- 
ceived academic and professional degrees between 1826 
and 1936, an average of about 398 a year, and that 
predictions made on the basis of the past increases in- 
dicate that about 3,000 graduates of Negro colleges may 
be expected in 1940 and probably between 5,000 and 
6,000 graduates in 1950. In the professions, however, 
there has been recently a pronounced decline in the 
number of degrees granted each year to Negroes, a de- 
cline due possibly to higher entrance standards and to 
special policy toward Negroes in certain of the northern 
institutions. Regarding the occupations of graduates, 
the author’s study discloses that northern schools have 
produced more Negro musicians and music teachers, 
iawyers, journalists, social workers, pharmacists, college 
professors and officials, chemists, and civil and mechani- 
cal engineers than have the southern Negro colleges. 
On the other hand, more clergymen, physicians, ele- 
mentary and high school teachers, librarians, business 
executives, and insurance men are graduates of southern 
colleges. The median income of the college graduates 
in 1932 was $1,497.32. Even though the Negro college 
graduate has a greater earning power than that of the 
average American—considering the population as a 
whole—the earning power of about one-fifth of the 
single and married males studied for this book is, when 
judged according to the American standard of living 
under rather than at the level of bare subsistence. 

After showing that there has been little direct rela- 
tionship between undergraduate specialization and pres- 


ent occupation of graduates, Dr. Johnson makes the 
following pertinent observations regarding the vocational 
outlook for Negroes: 


On the basis of present industrial trends there 
will probably be over the next decade, a demand for 
cheaper Negro labor and increased labor competi- 
tion ; opposing this demand some increases in Negro 
skilled workers ; a further breaking up of mass Negro 
jobs and a distribution of unskilled laborers over a 
wider number of jobs ; an increase in “luxury jobs,” 
such as musicians, entertainers, servants and at- 
tendants; an introduction of Negroes into the dis- 
tribution phase of industry ; an increased number in 
those professions which are related to industrial 
and social planning. There is no indication that 
there will be any important return to the farm un- 
less agriculture is radically reorganized. . . . [On 
the other hand] the success of Negroes in a wide 
variety of specialized fields suggests the possibility 
of a much wider range of vocations for these college 
graduates. In general, however, more than average 
ability or training are required to insure success of 
Negroes who enter these new fields. 


The chapters on “the Negro private college,” “the 
Negro teacher,” “Negroes in the medical profession,’ 
“the profession of dentistry,” and “the legal profession” 
are informative as well as thought-provoking. In the 
last chapter, Dr. Johnson asserts that “the haste of 
Negro students to meet cultural standards of American 
schools had led them to seize upon the forms of in- 
struction without fully grasping its content.” Perhaps 
this statement can be truthfully enlarged by saying that 
“the haste of Negro students and ambitious educators 
to meet cultural standards of American schools had led 
them to seize upon the forms of instruction without fully 
grasping its content.” The present sad plight of many 
of our college graduates and the fact that vocational 
schools have sent the majority of their graduates into 
professions rather than into industry may be partly due 
to the aimless and antiquated curricula offered by some 
of our colleges. Dr. Johnson is not unaware of this sit- 
uation and expressed his concern about it by saying that 
“there is a great demand for more intelligent methods 
of vocational guidance in the high schools and colleges 
for Negro students and that one of the major 
problems of the Negro college in the new organization 
will be to contribute to the adjustment of the Negro 
population to the new demands upon them of the society 
in which they must live and earn their living. . . . No 
longer should the tradition of picturesqueness and ‘local 
color’ which surrounds their work be given place over 
sheer efficiency.” 

There is such a wealth of material in this compact 
book that it is well-nigh impossible to do justice to it in 
the limited space allowed to a review. One can, how- 
ever, unhesitatingly say that Dr. Johnson, thanks to his 
native ability and the healthy atmosphere for research 
generated by Fisk University, has rendered a great 
service to the cause of Negro education. The last chap- 
ter of his book, “The Social and Educational Philosophy 


of the Negro College Graduate,’ may be taken as a 
sound guide by those educators who are anxious to 


improve the usefulness of their institutions to the Negro 
race. —V. V. OAK. 
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URBAN LEAGUE ASKS HIGH POSITIONS 
FOR NEGROES IN CIO COUNCIL 

As a step toward interracial unity within the newly- 
reorganized Congress for Industrial Organization, the 
National Urban League recently sent a telegram to 
President John L. Lewis urging that positions of im- 
portance within the union’s official family be given to 
Negroes in order that they might share from the start 
in interpreting its policies. 

“To strengthen the gains the CIO has made toward 
peace between Negro and white workers,” the telegram 
read, “a decided step would be made if it were to elect 
to its official family and to important committee service 
one or more of its Negro members.” 

The Urban League was represented at the conven- 
tion by T. Arnold Hill, director of its Department of 
Industrial Relations, who worked in close cooperation 
with the CIO leaders in the formulation of the union’s 
progressive stand on racial matters. 

* * 
WOMAN APPOINTED AS STATE WORKER 
IN CONNECTICUT OLD-AGE BUREAU 

The appointment of Miss Inez L. Alexander as a 
state worker in the Bureau of Old Age Assistance of 
the state of Connecticut was announced recently. In her 
new capacity Miss Alexander will travel throughout the 
state, assisting persons eligible for old-age assistance to 
obtain it through the proper channels. 

The daughter of Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, executive 
secretary of the Pearl Street Community House, Water- 
bury, Miss Alexander is a graduate of the American 
International College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Inez L. Alexander 


Survey the Month 


TWO NEGRO ARTISTS EXHIBIT WORK AT 
PHILADELPHIA ART ACADEMY 


Two Negro artists were represented among the thr: « 
hundred exhibitors at the annual water color and minia- 
ture exhibition held by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia recently. They were Lois 
Mailou Jones, of Howard University, and Samuel | 
Brown of Philadelphia. 

* 
GIRL WINS SECOND PLACE IN CONTEST 
AGAINST 23 WHITE SPEAKERS 


Ardella Kelly, a senior in the Hutchinson, Kansa 
high school, won second place in an oratorical conte: 
held at the school recently, in which 23 other speakers, 
ali white, competed. 

Miss Kelly, the only colored entrant, won by her 
fluent and convincing presentation before an audienc: 
of more than 1,500 persons. The contest was sponsored 
by local Fire Insurance Underwriters, and all contestants 
spoke on some phase of fire prevention. 

* * * 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION GIVES NINTH 
ANNUAL NEGRO RADIO PROGRAM 


The ninth annual radio program on the education 
of Negroes was given by the Office of Education of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior on November 10, over 
a@ coast-to-coast network of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The purpose of the program was to focus 
nation-wide attention upon the major problems affecting 
the education of Negroes. The principal speaker was 
Carrington L. Davis, principal of the Dunbar junior- 
senior high school of Baltimore, Md., and president of 
the American Teachers Association. 

* * * 
MEDICAL SOCIETY ELECTS NEGRO AS 
ONE OF TWO COUNCILORS 

Dr. Robert M. Hedrick, of Gary, Indiana, was elected 
recently as one of the two councilors chosen each year 
by the Lake County Medical Society of Indiana. Dr 
Hedrick is one of five colored members of the society, 
which has a total membership of 300. He is superintend- 
ent and owner of the St. John Hospital in Gary, and a 
former president of the John A. Andrews clinical so- 
ciety of Tuskegee. 


* * 


HOWARD FACULTY MEMBER APPOINTED AS 
POWER ENGINEER IN PWA 


Erskin G. Roberts, a registered engineer and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Howard University School of En- 
gineering and Architecture, has been appointed Assis- 
ant Engineer in the Power Division of the Public Works 
Administration. 

Mr. Roberts is the first Negro engineer to be ap- 
pointed in this capacity. He is an honor graduate of 
Northwestern University and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. For several years, before coming to Ho- 
ward, he served as superintendent of mechanical main- 
tenance at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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NEGRO BANKER NAMED AS MEMBER OF 
NASHVILLE HOUSING AUTHORITY 


J. C. Napier, banker and civic leader of Nashville, 
Tennessee, has been appointed to membership in the 
newly-organized Nashville Housing Authority, according 
to Administrator Nathan Straus of the U.S.H.A. Mr. 
Napier was one of five members named recently by 
Mayor Thomas L. Cummings. 

Andrew Jackson Courts, a PWA Housing Division 
project for Negro families, and Cheatham Place, a 
similar project for white families, are expected to be 
leased shortly by the U.S.H.A. to the Nashville Housing 
Authority for further operation and management. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE INSTRUCTOR WINS 
ART PRIZE IN STATE CONTEST 


First prize of $350 for a Virginia exhibition at the 
New York World’s Fair was awarded recently to William 
Henry Moses, Jr., an instructor at Hampton Institute, 
when his work was selected by the State Art Commis- 
sion as the best submitted in a state-wide contest. 

Mr. Moses’ design includes two principal features: 
a model of Williamsburg, the restored Colonial capital, 
scaled at one inch to thirty feet; and a 37-foot photo- 
montage map of Virginia. 


NYA STUDIES JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
NEGRO YOUTH IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Forty percent of all Columbus workers engaged in 
domestic and personal service, and 20 percent of all 
Columbus workers in public service occupations are Ne- 
groes, a vocational study of “Job Opportunities for Ne- 
gro Youth in Columbus, Ohio,” made recently by the 
National Youth Administration in Ohio, showed. Ne- 
groes comprise 11 percent of the city’s total population, 
and 13 percent of its gainfully employed workers, the 
survey revealed. Other facts brought to light included 
the following: 

There are forty-seven types of businesses owned and 
operated by Negroes, involving 239 separate establish- 
ments. Four Negro school principals and about 100 
Negro teachers are a part of the city’s school system, 
and Negroes are represented in every department of the 
county and city government. One department store, a 
chain of five filling stations, five insurance agencies, and 
seven moving companies are owned and operated by 
Negroes. Industrial and business concerns in 20 different 
classifications have Negro employees on their payrolls. 

The book is one of a series on vocational opportuni- 
ties of Negroes. A previous study has been published on 
vocational opportunities in Cleveland, and one is being 
prepared in Dayton. 


COLORED HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF STUDENT BODY 


For the first time in the history of Elizabeth, N. J., 
a colored student was elected to the presidency of a 
high school’s general organization recently when John 
Harvard, a senior at Jefferson High School, was chosen 


as head of that institution’s student body. 


Harvard not only ranks among the tep five students 
of the school in his studies, but is a member of the 
football and track teams, of the glee club, and of the 
staff of the school paper. 

* * 


NEGRO HISTORY SOCIETY HOLDS 
CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 


The twenty-third annual conference of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History was held in 
New York City November 11-13, under the direction of 
Carter G. Woodson. 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, director of the Division 
of Negro Affairs of the National Youth Administration, 
addressed the principal meeting, held at the Riverside 
Church, making a plea that the history of Negroes be 
impressed upon the minds of the younger generation of 
Americans. 

Dr. Henry Neuman, of the Brooklyn Society for 
Ethical Culture, who also spoke at this time, said in 
part, “It is the duty of all Americans to assist in‘ col- 
lecting and publishing records of Negro history, in. or- 
der that many facts now available orally but unpub- 


lished, might not be lost to future generations.” 
* * 


NEGRO WINS SEAT IN NEBRASKA 
LEGISLATURE THIRD TIME 


Fighting a winning battle in a heated campaign in 
which the issue of race was frequently raised against 
him, John A. Adams, Jr., of Omaha, Nebraska, was re- 
elected on November 8 to the Nebraska State Senate 
from a district having a majority of four white voters 
to one Negro. Mr. Adams served two previous terms in 
the legislature of this State. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, he has practiced law in Omaha since 


1929. 


NYC TEACHERS ASK EQUALITY OF 
OPPORTUNITY FOR NEGROES 


The practice of assigning Negro teachers almost ex- 
clusively to schools in Harlem and other Negro areas 
of New York City is assailed in an editorial appearing 
in the current issue of Better Schools, official organ of 
the Teachers Alliance, a group of 7,600 New York 
teachers. 

Holding that interracial justice can be obtained only 
by organizing civilization and social institutions on an 
interracial basis, the editorial denounces all enforced 
segregation as working an injustice to the colored group. 
It says in part: 

“The solution is not merely to effect some sort of 
compromise in Harlem, but to adopt the policy of ap- 
pointing teachers to all schools without regard to the 
complexions of the student body. Theoretically, segrega- 
tion of Negroes and whites into separate institutions will 
work to no disadvantage, as long as equal facilities 
are provided to each race. In practice, however, segre- 
gation always leads to inadequate equipment, inferior 
talent, and lewer appropriations for the minority group. 
To attain interracial justice, we must build a truly in- 
terracial civilization.” 
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Sutherland, Louis G., Fern Rock Gam. ..May, 
Theatre in a by Edward Lowen. Dec., 


Thomas, Prentice, King Cotton, Whither?.Oct., 


Trevelyan, Mary, The Color Problem aos 
Students in London July, 


Tuberculosis and the Negro, by Dr. C. St C. 
Guild June, 


Tuberculosis, What I Have Learned thm, by 
Esther Reed Dec., 


Twynham, A ‘Muar fer Brown 
Sept., 2 

Urban League in a Small Guanmnty, The, by 


Virgin Islands Look dosed ™ bed Lawrence W. 
Cramer 
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Washington Attacks Its Problems, by Garnet C. 


We Win the Right to > Fight tor. ie, by Sete A. 
Aug., 


Weaver, Dr. Robert C., “The Magee in a Program 
of Public Housing - 
What Southern Negro Youth Wants, by Edward 
S. Sweng ——— 
Wilkinson, Washin ngton “Attacks Its 
Problems Dec., 
Wizard With Furs, A, Edward Mar., 
Wolseley, R. E., The Negro and the Press__Feb., 
Wood, Sandro, A Negro Saint? May, 
Young Folks Sit Up and Take Notice, by Marien 
Forrester 


an., 
EDITORIALS 
America’s Number 1 Problem Aug., 
Anti-Lynching Bill, The Mar., 
Buffalo — Oct., 
Burleigh, Harry Thacker May, 
Carter, Eunice Hunton Sept., 
Chamberlain - Oct., 
Christmas 1938 Dec., 
Darrow, Clarence Apr., 
Elzy, Robert —. Mar., 
Family Incomes in the Metropolis Jan., 
Green, Cyrus T. Sept., 
Housing Feb., 
Hunt, Henry A. ~~ Nov., 
Johnson, James Weldon Aug., 
Jones, Thomas Jesse — Nov., 
Minimum Wages - July, 
Morton, Ferdinand Q. Sept., 
National Urban League, The Dec., 
Negro and the News, The Feb., 
Negro and the Theatre, The - Feb., 
Negro in the Next War, The May, 
Negroes in New York State Apr., 
Jan., 
Peabody, George Foster Apr., 
Poletti, Charles Sept., 
Police Parade in Harlem, “The - —_ Apr., 
Public Utilities and American Negroes Jan., 
Rearmament Dec., 
Schomburg, Rates ‘ July, 
Aug., 
To the British Ranpive June, 
Thought on War, A _._ May, 
To the Class of 1938 July, 
Vocational Guidance Week Mar., 
Wage and Hour Act, The Nov., 
Wages and Hours Bill, The May, 
Way of Madness, The Oct., 
Youth—1938—-And Forever Jan., 


FICTION 
A Street Car Ride, by Frances Eisenberg Dec., 


Alma’s Cop, by Victor Lawson — July, 
Apology to John, by Sarah Walmsley —— 

ar., 
Ashby, William M., Even the Blind _. _Nov., 
Black Fronts, by Marita Bonner July, 
Bohanon, Mary Louise, Nothing — June, 
Bonner, Marita, Black Fronts . 
Carrow, Effie, Too Much Pigment .......May, 
Eisenberg, Frances, A Street Car Ride . Dec., 


May, ! 
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Eldredge, Sarah Walmslicy, Apology to John 


Mar., 79 
Even the Blind, by William M. Ashby Nov., 329 
Forester, John, Vignette June, 181 
Fowler, Manet, Hall of Liberty _____ __Apr., 112 
Southern Circumstance -Oct., 310 
Hall of Liberty, by Manet Fowler _..___Apr., 112 
Holley, J. Stokes, Incident in Dxie Dec., 369 
Incident, by A’Lelia Ransom ___May, 147 
Incident in Dixie, by J. Stokes Holley Dec., 369 
Kaleidoscope in Court, by John Caswell —_ Jr. - 
an., 
Lawson, Victor, Alm=’s Cop 214 
Nothing Changes, by Mary Louise Bohanon. June, 177 
Ransom, A'Lelia, Incident May, 147 
Rowe, Sawney, To Rise and Fly Nov., 334 
Smith, John Caswell, Jr., Kaleidoscope in Court 
Jan., 15 
Southern Circumstance, by Manet Fowler —Oct., 310 
To Rise and Fly, by Sawney Rowe Nov., 334 
Too Much Pigment, by Effie Carrow May, 148 
Vignette, by John Forester June, 18: 
POETRY 
A Lovely Maid, by J. S. Jackson July, 205 
Ally, by Val Jo Berk . Nov., 337 


Andrews, James Edward, How Many Times? 


Dec., 374 
Beauty, by Langston Hughes July, 203 
Berk, Val Jo, Ally . , Nov., 337 
Bewilderment, by Maryedith Kyle Oct., 297 
Biddle, Eunice K., Study in Black and White 

Nov., 341 


Brooks, Gwendolyn, Mrs. Corley’s Maid Sept., 276 
Carnival Torch-Bearer, by Marcus B. Christian 


Feb., 45 
Christian, Marcus B., Carnival Torch-Bearer 
Feb., 45 
Selassie at Geneva July, 213 
Coleman, Anita Scott, Idle Wonder May, 150 
Convent, by Langston Hughes Mar., 82 
Cross-Bearer, by Leonard Twynham Apr., 109 
Cruickshank, Alfred M., Trinidad Dec., 372 
Dark Blood, by Margaret Walker June, 17! 
Dark Sunset, by Elton Williams Nov., 32% 
Dykes, James E., O Black But Comely Bard, 
Sing On , Oct., 307 
Ex-Slave, by Margaret “Walker Nov., 330 
Ex-Slaves, by Octave Lilly, Jr. Dec., 364 
Henry A. Hunt, by George A. Townes Dec., 352 
How Many Times? by James Edward Andrews 
Dec., 374 
Hughes, Langston, Beauty July, 203 
Convent Mar., 82 
In Time of Silver Rain June, 176 
I Heard A Voice, by Alex R. Schmidt Oct., 312 
Idle Wonder, by Anita Scott Coleman May, 150 
In Time of Silver Rain, by Langston Hughes 
June, 176 
Jackson, J. S., A Lovely Maid July, 205 
Kyle, Maryedith, Bewilderment Oct., 297 
Lilly, Octave, Jr., Ex-Slaves Dec., 364 
Saint Charles Avenue Sept., 264 
Song of the Mulatto Nov., 333 
Mrs. Corley’s Maid, by Gwendolyn Brooks Sept., 276 
Mulatto’s Dilemma, by Pauli Murray June, 180 
Murray, Pauli, Mulatto’s Dilemma June, 180 


O Black But Comely Bard, Sing On, by James 


E. Dykes , 307 
Saint Charles Lilly, Jr. 264 
Schmidt, Alex R., I Heard A Voice _____.Oct., 312 
Selassie at Geneva, by Marcus B. Christian__.July, 213 
Smalis, Frank J., The Octoroon Mar, 78 
Song of the Mulatto, by Octave Lilly, Jr. __Nov., 333 
Sorrow Home, by Margaret Walker _.....May, 139 
Study in Black and White, by Eunice K. Biddle 

Nov., 341 
The Octoroon, by Frank J. Smalls — 
The Spirituals, by Margaret Walker __Aug., 237 
Townes, George A., Henry A. Hunt _Dec., 358 


Trinidad, by Alfred M. Cruickshank - Dec., 372 


Twynham, Leonard, Cross-Bearer _. _Apr., 109 
Walker, Margaret, Dark Blood - June, 171 
Ex-Sleve _Nov., 330 
Sorrow Home _May, 139 
The Spirituals - Aug., 237 
Williams, Elton, Dark Senet Nov., 328 


REVIEWS 


A Black Civilization, by W. wana Warner, rev. 
by Allison Davis . 
A History of St. Augustine’s College, by Cecil 
Halliburton, rev. by Frank Horne _..._.Sept., 281 
A Social Study of Pittsburgh, by Philip Klein 
and Collaborators, rev. by Warren M. Banner 


May, 158 
A Southern Harvest, edited by Robert Penn 
Warren, rev. by Ulysses Lee = = 
And Tell of Time, by Laura Krey, rev. by Ulysses 
Lee afi Dec., 379 


Around the World, = Fay Sidihense Hershaw 
and Flaurience ‘Sengstacke Collins, reviewed 


July, 221 

Azikiwe, Nnamdi, Renascent Africa, reviewed 
July, 221 

Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their Story, rev. 
by V. V. Sept., 282 


Brief History of the Virgin Sdende, by J. An- 
tonio Jarvis, rev. by Rayford W. Logan Dec., 378 


Bristow, Gwen, The Handsome Road, reviewed 


Oct., 317 
Caldwell, Erskine, Southways, rev. by Ulysses 
Lee Sept., 281 


Cannon, Elizabeth Deny ond Helen Adele Whit- 
ing, Country Life ar rev. by Eleanor Hill 
Oak June, 188 

Caste and Clas in a Seuttem Tom, by John 
Dollard, rev. by Ira De A. Reid May, 155 

Clark, Marjorie R. and S. Fanny Simon, The 
Labor Movement in America, rev. by Lester 
B. Granger July, 217 


Collins, Flaurience aniiiiins and Fay McKeene 
Hershaw, Around the World, reviewed — July, 22! 


Country Life Stories, by Elizabeth Perry Cannon 
and Helen Adele hedaman rev. by Eleanor 
Tune, 188 

Crime Control by the National Government, by 


A. C. Millspaugh, rev. by Warren M. Banner 
Jan., 26 


Dahomey, An Ancient African Kingdom, by Mel- 
ville J. "Herskovits, rev. by Alain Locke — Nov., 342 


Dollard, John, Caste and Class in a Southern 
Town, rev. by Ira De A. Reid May, 155 


Effects of the Works Program on Rural Relief. 
by The Works Progress Administration, re- 
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Fauset, Arthur Huff, Sojourner Truth: God's 
Faithful Pilgrim, rev. by Edward Lawson 
Oct, 

Flynn, Frank T. and Raymond W. Murray, Social 
Problems, rev. by Edward Lawson Dec., 


Fordism, by Carl Raushenbush, rev. by Lester B. 
“From Captivity to Fame” The Life of George 
Carver, by "Raleigh H. Merritt, 

y Edward Lawson dais Nov., 

Check, p dng Introduction to American Trade 
Unionism, rev. by Lester B. Granger - July, 
Griggs, Eari Leslie, Thomas Clarkson: The Friend 
of Slaves, rev. by L. Hollingsworth Wood_May, 
Halliburton, Cecil, A History of St. Augustine's 
College, rev. by Frank Hors: — Sept., 
Hershaw, Fay McKeene and Flaurience Seng- 
stacke, Around the World, reviewed July, 
Herskovits, Melville J., Dahomey, An Ancient 
African Kingdom, rev. by Alain Locke —Nov., 
Hill, T. Arnold, ong Negro and Economic Recon- 


struction, rev. by Broadus Mitchell Dec., 
Holmes, S. J., Negro’s for Survival, 
rev. by Rayford w. “Logan 


Huggins, Clelie Benton, Point Noir, rev. by Ed- 
ward Morrow June, 
Hunton, Addie W. William Hunton: 
A Pioneer Prophet of Young Men, rev. by 
Benjamin Brawley Aug., 
Introduction to American Trade Unionism, by 
Elsie Gluck, rev. by Lester B. Granger July, 
Jarvis, J. Antonio, Brief History of the Virgin 


Islands, rev. by Rayford W. Logan Dec., 
Johnson, Charles S., The Negro College Gradu- 
ate, rev. by V. V. Oak Dec., 
Klein, Philip, A Social Study of Pittsburgh, rev. 
by Warren M. Banner . May, 
— J. Irby, They Stoned Ma | Hayden, rev. 
md Laura, And Tell of ‘Tine, rev. by Ulysses 
Lee Dec., 
Like A Spreading Tree, "= Janet E. Seville, rev. 
by Anna M. Arnold _.Mar., 
Livingstone et l'exploration de Plane, by René 
Maran, rev. by Mercer Cook June, 


Merritt, Raleigh H., “From Captivity to Fame”: 
The Life of George Washington Carver, rev. 
by Edward Lawson _ Nov., 

Millspaugh, A. C., Crime Control by the Na- 
tional Government, rev. by Warren M. Banner 


Jan., 
Murray, Raymond W. and Frank T. Flynn, Social 
Problems, rev. by Edward Lawson _Dec., 
Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, by Helen Adele 
Whiting, rev. by Eleanor Hill Oak —Nov., 
Negro Folk Tales, by Helen Adele Whiting, rev 
by Eleanor Hill Oak an 


Nielson, Peter, The Colour Bar, sovlewed July, 
Out of Bondage And Other Stories, by Rowland 


E. Robinson, rev. by George Wade _.. Jan., 
Point Noir, by Clelie Benton dimen rev. by 
June, 


Raushenbush, Carl, Fordism, rev. Bid Lester B. 
July, 


Renascent Africa, er Nnamdi Azikiwe, reviewed 
July, 
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Robinson, Rowland E., Out of Bondage and 


Other Stories, rev. by George Wade Jan.. 
Seville, Janet E., Like A Spreading Tree, rev 
by Anna M. Arnold Mar., 
Shackelford, Jane D., The Child’s Story of th 
Negro, rev. by Eleanor H. Oak 
Shulman, Harry Manuel, Slums of New York, 
rev. by Warren M. Banner —_ __ Sept., 


Simon, S. Fanny and Marjorie R. Clark, The 
Labor Movement in America, rev. by Lester 


B. Granger July, 
or of New York, w Harry Manuel Shulman, 
. by Warren M. Banner Sept.. 


Social Problems, by Raymond W. Murray and 
Frank T. Flynn, rev. by Edward Lawson _ Dec 


Sojourner Truth: God's Faithful Pilgrim, by 
Arthur Huff Fauset, rev. by Edward Lawson 
Oct., 

Southways, by Erskine Caldwell, rev. by Ulysses 
Lee Sept., 
Stolberg, Benjamin, The Story of the C.LO., 
rev. by Lester B. Granger Nov., 


The Child’s Story of the Negro, by Jane 


Shackelford, rev. by Eleanor H. Oak Oct., 3 


The Collapse of the Confederacy, by Charles H. 
Wesley, rev. by Lester B. Granger June, 
The Colour Bar, by Peter Nielson, reviewed Julv, 
The Handsome Road, by Gwen Bristow, reviewed 
Oct, 

The Labor Movement in America, by Marjori: 
R. Clark and S. Fanny Simon, rev. by Lester 
B. Granger July, 
The Negro and Economic Reconstruction, by 1. 
Arnold Hill, rev. by Broadus Mitchell. Dec., 
The Negro College Graduate, by Charles S. John- 


son, rev. by V. V. Oak Dec., 
The Negro’s Struggle for Survival, by S. J. 
Holmes, rev. by Rayford W. Logan Nov., 
The Story of the C.1.O., by Benjamin Stolberg, 
rev. by Lester B. Granger Nov., 
They Stoned Ma Hayden, by J. Irby Koon, 
rev. by Ulysses Lee . Nov., 


The Friend of Slaves, by Earl 
by L. Hollingsworth Wood 


Thomas Clarkson: 
Leslie Griggs, rev. 


May, 

Tom Watson: Agrarian Rebel, by C. Vann Wood- 
ward, rev. by Abram L. Harris Aug., 
Warner, W., Lloyd, A Black Civilization, rev. by 
Allison Davis July, 
Warren, Robert Penn, A Southern Harvest, rev. 
by Ulysses Lee Mar., 
Wesley, Charles H., The Collapse of the Confed- 
eracy, rev. by Lester B. Granger June, 


Whiting, Helen Adele and Elizabeth Perry Can- 
non, Country Life Stories, rev. by Eleanor Hill 


Oak June, 
Whiting, Helen Adele, Music and 
Rhyme, rev. by Eleanor Hill Oak ; a 
Whiting, Helen Adele, Negro Folk Tales, rev. 

by Eleanor Hill Oak 


William Alpheus Hunton: A Pioneer Prophet of 
Young Men, by Addie W. Hunton, rev. by 


Benjamin Brawley 
Woodward, C. Vann, Tom Weten: Agrarian 
Rebel, rev. by Abram L. Harris Aug., 


Youth Ra Their Story, by Howard M. Bell, rev. 
by V. V. Oak Sept., 
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Virginia Union University 
VIRGINIA 


Composed of 
Wayland + a for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 


College Women, Theological 
Seminary and Missionaries. 


OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINING 


ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED 
For information address 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
n between North and South. 


Science, subjects in other fielda. A.B. 


and 
by Middle States Association of 
Caleons. State Board of Education in M and, 
ouneate of the Uni of Y 
Association, Un versity” of 


SITE —Bighty-Ave acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 
s. 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE 
Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Fall Term Opens September 20, 1938 
For Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


STUDENTS “HOSPITAL AND SURGEONS” 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICY 


$50.00 per month sick or accident benefit increasing to 
$118.33 for operations 

$100.00 Accidental Death Benefit 
The sick, accident and operation benefits include 
surgeon’s fees, hospital, X-ray and nurse costs. 
Specific Indemnity for fractures, dislocations, 

amputations and loss of eyesight. 


“FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME” 
THE ABSORBING LIFE STORY OF 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
By RALEIGH H. MERRITT 

The story of America’s greatest Negro scientist, 

told by a close friend. Complete with hundreds 

of formulas, developed by Dr. Carver. There 

are 22 full page pictures; $2.00. 

OTHER FAMOUS BOOKS BY NEGROES 
“The Colored Situation,” by Faye P. Everett; 
“Around The World,” Hershaw and Collins; 
“The Old Negro and the New Negro,” by LeRoy 
Jefferson, M.D.; “All White America,” Dr. T. T. 
McKinney; all $2.00. 

MEADOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
324 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Licensed Operator 
471 Manhattan Avenue, between 119th & 120th Sts. 


* © FACILITATES METABOLISM © © 


= Reducing and Form Molding 

E Course, personally or by mail (100 for facts) 

W. JOHNSON (Studio) by Appointment 

< 


pues 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Neer Lenox Avenue Tel. Tillinghast 5-9565 


LIKE THE URBAN LEAGUE f 
THE HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 


accepts its responsibility for ser- 
vice in many ways. We expect 

MEMBERS to more 
the comforts of home. 


Every employee has a conscious- 
ness that RESIDENTS must be 
catered to and satisfied. 


The food in the 
CAFETERIA is another 
demonstration of better 


YZOOF ona 


HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 

‘Two Buildings: 
180 West 135th Street 181 West 135th Street 
New York City 


THE PRESIDENT 
| OUBSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry. Education, 
English, French. History Latir Mathematics, 
Music, Social 
| 
| DRAMATIC AEBT—Theoretical and practical course 
; for playwrights, directors, teachers, community. 
ehureh and recreational workers. | 
For information address: 
Edward N. Wilson, Registrar ) 
4 
sf service. 
Issued Directly Only by | 
SOUTHERN FIDELITY MUTUAL |. 
| INSURANCE COMPANY | 
} Box 378 Durham, North Carolina | —— 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY Bethune-Cookman Colleg: 
Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up | 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA | 
Address: “4 School of Personality” 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA Intellectual, Spiritual and Physical 
Development amidst Cultural and 
Beautiful Surroundings. 
Accredited 
F I SS) K U N I V E R ) I T Y JUNIOR COLLECE — TEACHER TRAINING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE SENIOR HICH SCHOOL 
PLEASANT IN WINTER — COOL IN SUMMER 
on, | For Purther Information, write 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, Presiden: 


J 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


College of Liberal Arts, Sciences and THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
uca 
Aerredited by Southern Montgomery, Alabama 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. OF TEACHERS 


MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 


Secondary Elementary Nursery-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 

All-year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 1} 
Operates on the Quarter System | 

| Pall—Sept. 12, 1938 Winter—Dec. 5, 1938 
Spring—March 13, 1939 Summer—June 5, 1939 | 

| Further information available through F 


H. Councill Trenholm, President | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress, March 2, 1867 


72nd Year of Service Began 
September 27, 1938 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 
| Applications Now Being Received for 
EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY School Year 1938-30 


10,259 Graduates from All Departments of 
Se the University 


APEX SYSTEM Nine Schools and Colleges: Graduate School, 


=It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 
Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New Yorw, N. Y.- 


. of Scientitic Beauty Culture College of Liberal Arts, College of Medicine, - 
Col of Dentistry, College of Pharmacy, School 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU pe oa and Architecture, School of Music 


in like d ds upon your own efforts, you have the tan 


to make an independent living, opportu- 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT ° 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


sat istration Second Semester 4 
BEAUTY COLLEGE February 61939 
New York ; , = ; For Announcements of the several Schools J 
Philadelphia and Colleges, and for application for Permit 
For further information write to Register, Address: 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City Registrar ] 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— 
. ‘eee ‘ A | 
| 
“aa 
eligion. 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ Colleae for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Deqree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 

For information address THE REGISTRAR | 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


“Culture for Service” 
Splendid Equipment Desizable Location 
HIGHLY PROGRESSIVE 
—o— — 
An Institution for the Training of 
Colored Young Men and Women 


M. S. DAVAGE, President 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. EF. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
} BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
| Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 
For further information write to: 


| W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., Presidem | 


BOUND VOLUMES 
of the 1937 Issues of 
OPPORTUNITY 


JOURNAL CF NEGRO LIFE 
Are Now on Sale. 
Price $2.75 
The supply is limited. Send your order to: 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School | 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. 
and M. S. Degrees 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
For Bulletin, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


vt 


| HEALTH 
GREETINGS 


Christmas Seals 


help to protect your home 
and family from tuberculosis 
BUY and USE them 
on your Holiday mail 


The National, State and Loca! 
Tuberculosis Associations in the United Stetes 


[ 
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| KEEP ABREAST OF “HE TIMES 


With 


SERVICE 


A Timely, Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 


SERVICE is a national journal dedicated 
to the men and women who spend their 
lives administering to the physical com- 
fort of those whose pursuits of business 
or pleasure require the use of facilities 
maintained for the commercial lodging, 
transportation and feeding of quests. 


Single Copy—20c [in U. S.) 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 


For Further Information Write: 


& 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


STATE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
of South Carolina 
ORANGEBURG 


—o 
A STANDARD COLLEGE 
—o— 

Courses in 
AGRICULTURE, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
EDUCATION, BUSINESS, MECHANIC 

ARTS, AND HOME ECONOMICS. 


For address: 
M. F. WHITTAKER, President 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
property owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 


Cheyney Training School for Teache 
A STATE TEACHERS Co.Ltece 
CHEVNEY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


A_ Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1— Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Crades 1-3) 
2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 4-8)....... 8. Degre: 
3—Home Economies: 
(Elementary and High School). ...8.8. Degres 
4—-Industrial Arts: 
lementary and High Sehool)....8.8. Degree | 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
Craduation from a standard four-year high schoo! 
required for admission. 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Y.W.C.A. TRADE SCHOOL 
Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or Certificate ir 
SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
(Registered by New York State Board of Regents) 


DRESSMAKINCG and DESICNINC SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Carment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 
EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 


UTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
MUSIC and CULTURAL COURSES 


OFFERED AS FULL-TIME OR PART-TIME DAY OR 
EVENING, OR AS SHORT UNIT COURSES 


EMPHASIS of PLACEMENT 


179 West 137th Street New York, N. Y. 
AUdubon 32777 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


A Distinctive College for Girls 
of Discriminating Parents 
Cultural Atmosphere Well Trained Faculty 
Ample Facilities 


—o— 
For Further Information, write: 


REGISTRAR 


Johnson C. Smith University 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 

A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


Three Units: 

College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.)} 
and Theological Seminary 
Women admitted to the two upper years 
of the College of Liberal Arts. 


Highly trained Faculty and First Class Equipment. 


For information write: 


H. L. McCRORY, President 
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Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and the 
North Carolina State Department of Education, 
leading to degrees of B.A. and B.S., including 
Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State 
High School Teachers’ certificates. 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 
cial Workers are connected with 
the College. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 


Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 


For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLL 


OA 


EGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information address: 


The Registrar 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies and Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollars. 


For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL; j 


OF SOCIAL WORK 


COOD PAYINC JOBS FOR TRAINED NECROES 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


gives training in every branch of technical Social 


for the special problems which confront social 
workers in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 


W. Atlanta, Georgie 


247 Henry St., 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
* 
$1.50 A YEAR 


1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


4 
q 
Work and in addition offers specie! preparation 
‘ 
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Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAM VIRGINIA 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Its “Education for Life” includes, among other things, 
TRAINING FOR MEN IN 

Agriculture, Building Construction, Business, 
Education, Library Science, Trades. 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN 

Business, Education, Home Economics, 

Library Science, Public-Health Nursing. 
SUMMER — EACH TEAR 


Arthur Howe, Pres.; Robert Ogden Purves, Treas. 
William H. Scoville, Sec'y. 


Florida Agricultural and 


Mechanical College 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
COURSES 


Arts and Sciences 
Technical Home Economics 
Music Agriculture 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 
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ACORN 1893—O4K TODAY 
Southern Aid Society of 


Virginia, Incorporated 


is happy to announce that 
during 1938 it rendered 
a larger insurance service 
to its policyholders and 
claimants and gave digni- 
fied and profitable employ. 
ment to a larger number of 
aspiring young men an 
women and, also receive:l 
from our group an increa-- 


ed insurance patronage. 


Home Office Building 


This Company. therefore. looks forward to the new 
vear for still larger opportunities to render its superior 
insurance service—paying claims to its policyholder- and 
claimants and in giving the largest measure of employment 
to worthy young men and women and in cooperating with 
all worthy efforts undertaken by our poeple in its territory 
—Virginia and the District of Columbia — than in any 
previous year of its long career. It. therefore. seems ap- 
propriate to again invite the insuring public to give this 
Company during the new year a larger share of its insur- 
ance patronage and thereby help itself and the army of 
young men and women seeking employment and also en- 
able this Company to make a larger contribution to the 


economic strivings of the race. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: THIRD and CLAY STS., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Modern Forms of 
LIFE. HEALTH and ACCIDENT POLICIES 
AT REASONABLE RATES 
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